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In This Issue 


June—month of roses and graduations. As the long lines of graduates form 
all over the world, what wishes shall we send young people who are leav- 
ing their alma mater? What sustenance shall we hope they take with them 
as they start a new chapter in their life? 

Shall we join Ropert Hanvey in wishing for them gifts of understanding? 

Shall we hope they take with them many warm memories of exciting 
classes, like the history classes Epwin Fenton describes, and few recollec- 
tions of the barren assignments that Sy.via Ancus deplores? 

Shall we wish for them the joy, often mingled with pain, of taking re- 
sponsibility for their own learning, the delight and the discomfort known 
to the students that Dr. Oscak MARKEY and GLapys HERBKERSMAN worked 
with? 

Finally, shall we wish for them the special satisfactions that come from 
doing a loved work, a wish that SINc-NAN FEN might send their way? 

At graduations the boundaries of time blur, and yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow blend to become almost indistinguishable. Shall we, then, offer 
wishes for students of years to come? What shall we wish for them? Shall 
we wish that their graduation day will find our schools closer to the fulfil- 
ment of the hopes voiced in this issue for the schools of tomorrow? 

Schools where the gap between the study and the practice of teaching 
has been greatly narrowed, as JOHN WALTON hopes? 

Schools that have put to good purpose sound research on grouping, as 
B. ExsrroM proposes? 

Schools where guidance has tapped the resources of philosophy, as D. B. 
Gow!n asks? 

Schools where every student can expect the sustenance that a sound 
guidance program can give, as EARL A. KoILe suggests? 

Schools where the young can become more sensitive to the good, an 
ideal that MaMoru Osuna reports has moved Japanese educators to re- 
store moral education in the classrooms of their nation? 
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In Pursuit of Reasons 


Should the typical graduate of an American high school be as pre- 
disposed to explain social phenomena as he is to explain physical 
phenomena? If the answer is yes, the teaching of the social studies in 
the secondary school needs overhauling. 

During the decades of discussion and planning that lie behind us 
we somehow failed to identify explanation as a proper and central 
function of the social studies. We are clear enough in wanting our 
children to acquire at least a sketchy understanding of the causes 
of disease, of the forces that produce weather, of the principles that 
apply to the behavior of moving objects. We even expect students to 
grasp a simple explanation of nuclear fission. But, oddly enough, we 
do not expect our children to be able to explain the dynamics of 
social fission. 

In the natural sciences, students are increasingly obliged not only 
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to acquire explanations, but to acquire them through inquiry, through 
personal experience of the process by which knowledge is developed. 
But we ask little real inquiry in the social studies. In this area student 
research consists of inquiring after the opinions and conclusions of 
others. Somehow in the social studies we take pride in assigning tasks 
of comparison and compilation, though it is doubtful that the stu- 
dent finds satisfaction in them. Young people have questions about 
the world around them. They want explanations—explanations that 
transcend local perspectives. Students frequently sense the inade- 
quacy of the opinions that substitute for scholarly explanation. 

It is strange, I think, that we have ignored this patent need. Our 
young people grow up in a society of dissent, of diffuse, distributed, 
and contentious authority. In this climate of disagreement illusions 
of adult omniscience dissolve early. 

The situation for the child is difficult. The old sureties are gone 
or increasingly mistrusted. But folk knowledge about human affairs 
has not been replaced by scientific knowledge. The old answers have 
been challenged, but new answers as unequivocal as the old have 
been slow to fill the void created by the challenge. Opinion and hy- 
pothesis are necessarily the temporary occupants. Under these cir- 
cumstances the child’s world view comes to be an awkward amalgam, 
extemporaneously compounded, tenuously held. 


Can the schools help children growing up in this atmosphere of 
dispute and speculation? Can the schools justifiably proffer explana- 
tion of social phenomena at a time when the disciplines that seek to 
develop such explanation are young and unsure, the product of thei: 
inquiries unrefined? Is there value in suggesting explanations that— 
however rigorously derived—are tentative, isolated from broad the- 
ory, suspect in the eyes of some sectors of scholarship, damned by 
some sectors of public opinion? 

The schools can help. Quite unashamedly they can proffer expla- 
nations as inventory of temporary truths and explanation as ethic 
and process. Children can learn to approach situations and events of 


— 
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the social world as they approach natural phenomena. In the social 
studies children should learn such an orientation. The scientific ethic 
and method should be as enthusiastically communicated by the so- 
cial studies as by the natural sciences. Admittedly, equality of en- 
thusiasm may not be matched by equality of effectiveness. Yet much 
can still be accomplished. Permit me to illustrate. 

Consider a young person’s view of school integration. How, for 
example, does he interpret the behavior of the white mothers who 
picketed the schools in New Orleans? What part does the school 
play in the formation of his interpretation? What part can it play? 

Bear in mind that this student of ours learns much outside the 
school. In all probability, he first learned of the angry New Orleans 
housewives from the news media. And from that news, he constructed 
his first interpretation. 

The judgments of reporters, photographers, and editors play a 
large role in that interpretation. These judgments are colored by the 
facts of the newsgatherers’ trade. News is found in anomaly, not in 
normality; in dramatically visible emotion, not in the even tenor of 
daily routine; in storm, not in erosion. On this subtly tilted founda- 
tion, however, public interpretation is built. With such preparation 
our student comes to school. 

What happens there? In many schools, at all grade levels—nothing. 
In most schools, at some grade levels—nothing. But in some schools, 
at some grade levels, the New Orleans drama will win attention as 
an item in the current-events discussion—the institutionalized obei- 
sance that schools make to the world outside the classroom. 

Discussion, of course, is the life stuff of the social studies. Exhibit- 
ing more than a few aspects of ritual, it nonetheless retains real val- 
ues. At best, in current-events discussions, pooling and evaluation 
of information and opinion occur, and the act of discussion itself, in 
its very routineness, expresses a basic premise of our political creed: 
the talking-out of dispute rather than the acting-out. 

How do the women pickets of New Orleans fare in such discus- 
sions? The location of the school has something to do with the answer, 
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but I would venture to say that the socioeconomic position of the 
students might be more significant than the political-geographic lo- 
cation of the school. In any event, whatever image the student brings 
to school undergoes little change in the process of classroom 
discussion. 

True, the mores of teaching dictate that teachers shall show a 
proper respect for bilateral symmetry—two sides to everything. And 
most teachers genuinely seek to inform their students of various po- 
sitions. But several circumstances act to block critical evaluation of 
the judgments fostered by the news media in such instances as the 
New Orleans picketing. 

Teachers and students alike are dependent on the stories and the 


programs of the mass media for information. It is difficult to broaden 


the range of data. 

Discussion and debate in the classroom center on matters that are 
perceived as and can be posed as questions. In many classrooms the 
actions of the women pickets are beyond discussion because they are 
self-evidently wrong. In some of the urban, middle-class southern 
classrooms I have visited, the behavior of the pickets is most proba- 
bly viewed as “low class,” as extreme. 

Even if a question could be identified for discussion, social-studies 
classes are to a considerable extent dependent on the intellectualized 
public arguments of real-life disputants. There are few provisions in 
such classrooms for establishing empathy with the inarticulate, and 
there is no sympathy whatsoever for people who cannot supply a 
complex argument for young role-players to read. 

It is obvious how the women pickets will fare. They have no in- 
tellectualized position; they are acting out their problem. Because 
they chose to do so and because the news media—which fatten on 
the grossly visible—amplified their acts and because too-overt expres- 
sions of group hostility are identified as lower class, these anxious 
women of New Orleans find few advocates in schoolrooms. 

The net result of all this is that the school acts as an accomplice 
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to the news media in judging the pickets and is thereby derelict in 
its unique duty: to help the child to understand, to explain his world. 


If the schools accepted and implemented their responsibilities as 
agencies of explanation, what would be different in student percep- 
tion of the New Orleans pickets? 

Assume that those who teach the social studies clearly sense the 
reason for an emphasis on explanation: that valid explanation is avail- 
able to young people of high-school age only in the school; that if 
the school defaults it implicitly supports the shallow interpretations 
and judgments transmitted by other agencies. 

The role of the social studies, then, is straightforwardly identified 
as complementary to the role of the news media, insofar as compre- 
hension of the contemporary world is concerned. The media gather 
and transmit data. The school screens and gives valid meaning to 
the data. 

The role of the social studies does not require that every impor- 
tant news item be analyzed. In fact, if the social studies are oriented 
to explanation, classroom attention to specific news items can be 
largely replaced by attention to the development of more general 
understandings. 

Suppose that students—before the New Orleans situation—had had 
occasion to discover, in many subject-matter contexts and through 
various kinds of learning experiences, that people in crowds are gen- 
erally more willing—perhaps because of anonymity—to express feel- 
ings; that the way people express feelings is defined by their culture; 
that within a national society there are many subsocieties, each 
with its own subculture; that to suspect and deprecate ways other 
than our own is natural though not appropriate for a scholarly ob- 
server; that people generally react against what they feel diminishes 
their status; that pressure to conform is a common phenomenon and 


applied in many ways (some perhaps more insidious and destructive 
than those used by a jeering crowd of pickets ). 
Students with such understandings, whether or not the actions 
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of the pickets were considered in the classroom, would be less likely 
to judge and more likely and more competent to look for reasons. 
Realistically, of course, even if the ethical stance embodied in the 
explanatory approach dominated the social studies, the probability 
is low that it would overpower individual personality needs, local 
opinion, or the authority accorded to news commentators. The temp- 
tation to be shocked, in this instance, by the vulgarity and aggres- 
siveness of the pickets is great; the exaggerated behavior of others 
is, after all, a gratuitous prop to self-esteem. 

But a consistent expectation that young people in their role as 
students search first for natural explanations of human behavior 
would have some measure of influence. Students who had encount- 
ered this expectation might more likely see the pickets, not as violent 
and obscene, but as anxious, working-class southerners with a vested 
interest in southern traditions. This may not be a more benevolent 
perception, especially as it rather easily evolves into superciliousness. 
But at least the emphasis is on a search for explanation, not on a 


cataloging of wrongs. As to the air of superiority that often sur- 
rounds those who “understand” others: this need not block the search 
for understanding; we can blend a little humility with our scholar- 
ship. Despite some evidence to the contrary, the two are not entirely 
incompatible. 


Does an explanatory approach require that we bring the social 
sciences—whole cloth—into precollege schooling? Does it mean that 
we encourage the expansion of secondary-school anthropology and 
sociology? 

In some respects, the question is presumptuous; it assumes more 
specific control than any one individual has. Actually, college cur- 
riculums are seeping into the high schools, even into the upper grades 
of our elementary schools. We may expect the social sciences to be 
represented in this movement, specific encouragement or no. 

But formal courses in the social sciences at the secondary level are 
not the only way or even the best way to promote an explanatory 
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approach. The dry works of the social psychologist are not, for ex- 
ample, the only source of insight into the workings of crowds. Colo- 
nel Sherburn, in Huckleberry Finn, had some excellent words on the 
subject. The stalwart colonel, anticipating Freud, said, “The pitifulest 
thing out is a mob; that’s what an army is—a mob; they don’t fight 
with courage that’s born in them, but with courage that’s borrowed 
from their mass and from their officers.” 

Direct exposition may very well be the least effective way to cul- 
tivate the inclination and the capacity to explain the social world. 
If the teacher has a broad acquaintance with the social sciences and 
the humanities, and the strength and skill to draw upon them im- 
aginatively, he can lead his students to sources of insight and demon- 
strate how such sources can be tapped for their riches. 

Students who have been required to perform a repetitive manual 
task for a full period in their classroom see a whole new range of 
meanings when they visit the assembly line of a local factory. A chap- 
ter in a sociology textbook cannot match such an experience in com- 


municating the implications of modern industrial labor. In fact, a 
textbook will make academic what should not be academic. A stu- 
dent who has had such an experience has a good start on explaining 
the high rate of absenteeism in industry. And the explanation springs 
from within; it is not a borrowed thing, lightly regarded, held for 
purposes of academic expediency. 


Finally, the explanatory approach overcomes at least one of the 
common embarrassments of practice in the social studies—the conflict 
between commitment to scholarship and objectivity and the con- 
ventional treatment of certain sacred figures and topics. 

At present, the teacher who lets his classes in on the fact that Lin- 
coln spoke out of both sides of his mouth on the slavery issue is en- 
gaged in an act of daring revelation. The teacher who presents such 
shockers is viewed (depending on where you stand) as enlightened, 
radical, or exhibitionist in his pedagogical tendencies. 

Revelation comes highly recommended as a motivational device 
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but cannot quite claim full respectability. Students invariably over- 
react. Some reject the shock treatment altogether; others welcome 
it and slip into chronic cynicism. Rescue from either of these positions 
can be difficult. 

Still, there is no reason why high-school students cannot come 
face to face with Lincoln the politician. But, if they are to learn 
that in 1858 he told a Chicago audience that “we shall once more 
stand up declaring that all men are created equal” and that two 
months later he said to a down-state audience, “I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black races,” there is much else 
they must learn. 

They must learn that men are influenced by the roles they play 
and that every man plays many roles simultaneously. They must 
learn that ambiguity of belief is a natural state of affairs for human 
beings and a special problem for those with wide intellectual horizons. 
They must learn that inconsistency is not necessarily hypocrisy for 


political campaigners, that the impossible contradictions reflected 


in the words of the politician are expressions of cultural difference 
and of culture contact. They must learn the special problems of men 
—politicians—who have chosen to live between subcultures rather 
than within one of them. 

Again, such understandings can be developed in many contexts, 
subject only to the limits of the teacher's imagination and education. 
There are many ways to communicate to students that the behavior 
of men is explicable, that there are regularities in human affairs, and 
that judgment is not equivalent to explanation. It is definitely time 
to begin. 


The social-studies classroom will continue to be a courtroom by 
default until it becomes a laboratory by intention. While the change 
will not be easy, neither will it be too difficult. 

In many respects the social studies have matured. Overt chauvin- 
ism has practically disappeared. The range of topics constantly in- 
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creases and matters once taboo are now considered. The rather diffuse 
interpretations of the historian still hold sway, but scholars in this 
field are beginning to explicitly recognize the contribution that the 
newer social sciences can make to their work, and the precollegiate 
curriculum will eventually reflect this somewhat overdue insight. 

Actually, the social studies hover at the edge of an explanatory 
approach. If those who labor in this vineyard can refresh their think- 
ing and language about the central mission of the social studies— 
traditionally the development of informed citizens—a very few steps 
will represent much progress. 

Informed, after all, can mean indoctrinated. It can mean stocked 
with information. And it can also mean: ready to inquire. Such readi- 
ness implies both willingness and capacity. The former will come 
through insistent expectation, the latter through the student’s ac- 
quisition of basic information, concepts, and theories. 

The undisciplined vigor of the mass media in the production of 
information, the exposed and vulnerable position of the young in 


our society, demand such a new definition of informed. Children 
in our times carry a burden of doubt. Only in the schools will they 
find the intellectual levers to lift that burden. 


JOHN WALTON 


Johns Hopkins University 


The Study and Practice of Teaching 


One of the basic assumptions in the education of teachers is that the 
systematic study of a subject called education will improve teaching 
ability. To be sure, practice under the supervision of an experienced 
teacher and the experience of teaching itself are also regarded as 
effective means of learning how to teach. However, we shall be con- 
cerned here with the study of education and particularly its relation 
to the practice of teaching. 

Because education is a subject that is both systematic and related 
to the practice of teaching, the prospective teacher and his teacher 
are compelled to deal with two kinds of questions: those about the 
factual accuracy and the theoretical consistency of the subject matter; 
and those about appropriate courses of action in hypothetical situa- 
tions or in real situations. The relationship between the two kinds of 
questions and of each to the actual practice of teaching is a compli- 
cated one. Generally, it assumed that systematic study will provide 
valid empirical information, methods of inquiry, and perspective 
that will enable the teacher to know why he does certain things. This 
approach to teaching is respectfully referred to as the rational or 
intellectual approach as opposed to the intuitive, common-sense, 
rule-of-thumb, or bag-of-tricks approach. The intellectual approach 
is often more enthusiastically accepted by teachers of education than 
by prospective teachers or by practitioners, who are likely to object: 
“It may be all right in theory, but it has little value for practice.” 
However hackneyed this criticism of courses in education, it appar- 
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ently makes sense to a great many scholars; though actual practice, 
with or without supervision, as a means of learning how to teach ap- 
parently escapes this criticism. 

Such differences in attitude toward systematic study are not pe- 
culiar to the teaching profession. The businessman is likely to exhibit 
the same attitudes toward academic economics or toward the study of 
business administration. The practical politician is likely to react in 
the same way to political science or the sciences of human behavior, 
even when courses in these subjects are designed to be practical. In 
the arts we observe what appears to be a similar posture; the artist 
does not rely on the aesthetician and may, in fact, take a scornful 
stance. Those of us who have lived on a farm well remember the con- 
tempt in which the book farmer was held by the experienced practi- 
cal farmer. 

However, if we look to scientific pursuits—and particularly to 
medicine, our favorite analogue in education—the circumstances ap- 
pear to be different. Much of the academic study of medicine yields 
principles that are valuable for practice; and in this respect the en- 
gineering sciences are similar to medicine. Nevertheless, some dis- 
continuity between study and practice remains. The practitioner in 
medicine must adapt the information and the general principles to 
individual and public cases, and he must assume responsibility for 
the results. Also, despite its highly scientific nature, the practice of 
medicine still includes highly intuitive methods of diagnosis, inimit- 
able bedside manners, and skeptical attitudes toward new methods 
of therapy. In engineering, too, the practical engineer must rely on 
experience and individual judgment in applying his scientific know]- 
edge. 

This interval between systematic study and practice has been ac- 
counted for in various ways. One explanation tends to ignore the 
universality of the phenomenon and to emphasize the comparatively 
close relationship between systematic study and practice in medicine, 
engineering, and other scientific pursuits. The assumption is made 
that the sciences of medicine and engineering, and the sciences on 
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which they are based, have developed to the point where they are 
extremely and immediately valuable to the practitioner in perform- 
ing, controlling, and predicting under the conditions of practice. The 
further assumption is implicit that we may expect the study of edu- 
cation, along with the other social sciences, to have a comparable 
relevance for practice when they become truly scientific. These as- 
sumptions arise out of an epistemological monism that characterizes 


the age of faith in science. 

The history of scientific progress strongly suggests a development 
of this kind. Any number of illustrations may be cited. For example, 
during the last decade of the sixteenth century, the judicious Hooker 


wrote: 


Education and instruction are the means, the one by use, the other by precept, 
to make our natural faculty of reason both the better and the sooner able to judge 
rightly between truth and error, good and evil. But at what time a man may be 
said to have attained so far forth the use of reason, as sufficeth to make him 
capable of those Laws, whereby he is then bound to guide his actions; this is a 
great deal more easy for common sense to discern, than for any man by skill and 
learning to determine; even as it is not in philosophers, who best know the nature 
both of fire and gold, to teach what degree of the one will serve to purify the 
other, so well as the artisan who doth this by fire discerneth by sense when the 
fire hath that degree of heat which sufficeth for his purpose [1]. 


Today, the scientific metallurgist has a great deal more to say to 
the artisan than the philosopher who knew the nature of gold and 
fire; and while practical experience and common sense still have 
their place, science can “teach what degree of the one will serve to 
purify the other.” (1) From many examples of this kind, the inference 
can be made that the theoretical and empirical success of science 
is responsible for the close relationship between systematic study 
and practice in many of the arts that once relied largely on experi- 
ence and intuition. If this explanation is correct, we must await the 
development of the sciences of human behavior, education, and 
aesthetics to the point where they have as much practical value for 
business, politics, teaching, painting, and composing as metallurgy 
has for the goldsmith or the medical sciences for the physician. Ac- 
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cording to this notion the present gap between systematic study and 
practice may be due to the complexity of the phenomena involved, 
the lack of scientific progress, or the inhibiting influences of compla- 
cent practice. In any event it is assumed that to attain a close and 
congenial relationship between study and practice we must advance 
the social sciences as sciences. 

The difficulty with this explanation is that it not only fails to con- 
sider the inevitable gap between systematic study and practice in all 
fields, but it also fails to account for all instances of a comparatively 
close and congenial relationship. If we look at one phase of the legal 
profession, the judiciary, we observe that study and practice are close- 
ly allied. Although jurisprudence is not an empirical science, the 
practicing jurist relies heavily on legal theory, learned vocabulary, 
and case law. There are many exceptions, and common sense is cer- 
tainly an important element in making legal decisions. However, 
legal theory has generally enjoyed more respect from the practicing 
jurist than academic economics has from the businessman or educa- 
tional theory from the teacher. To explain this difference by saying 
that law is a learned profession, business is not, and teaching is at- 
tempting to become one is highly tautological. If we compare law 
and teaching, it may be possible to view the teacher's dependence 
on the systematic study of his subject as analogous to the jurist’s 
respect for study of the law. But, regardless of these complications, 
it is apparent that the hypothesis that is invoked to account for the 
friendly relationship between the sciences and the scientific profes- 
sions fails to explain similar relationships in some of the non-scientific 
professions. 

Another explanation for the discrepancy between systematic study 
and practice recognizes that this condition is general and assumes 
that there is a fundamental difference between the two. This differ- 
ence is explained as the difference between thought and action. The 
explanation takes various forms. Sometimes it is applied ad homines, 
and with apparent success; there are obviously men of thought and 
reflection and men of action. Thus, Tonio Kroger contrasts Hans 
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Hansen and himself: “You are always spending your time with some 
right and proper occupation. When you have done your prep you 
take your riding-lesson, or make things with a fret-saw; even in the 
holidays, at the seashore, you row and sail and swim all the time, while 
I wander off somewhere and lie down in the sand and stare at the 
strange and mysterious changes that whisk over the face of the sea” 
(2). Sometimes the explanation is applied to contrasts in kinds of 
knowledge; there is knowledge for action, and there is knowledge for 
the sake of further knowledge; and there is intention to act, decision 
to act, and criticism and reflection of the act (3). However valid the 
distinction based on the differences between thought and action 
may be in various contexts, the distinction is hardly coterminous 
with that between systematic study and practice. First, the language 
in which the distinction is expressed presents problems for the be- 
haviorist, unless the word action is modified by some adjective like 
overt. Second, systematic study includes action that is not unlike 
practice. For example, experimental studies in education involve de- 
cisions and expectations of the same kind, if not for the same purpose, 


as the practice of teaching. It may be argued that experimental studies 
fit into a theoretical framework, whereas the practice of teaching 
fits into a practical framework; and that consequently the former is 
restricted by logic, while the latter is bound by the exigencies of con- 
crete experience. But practice involves both intention, which is 


framed by standard expectations, and reflection, which views the 
consequences of the decisions in the light of those expectations. 
Therefore, there seems to be no clear, hard and fast distinction be- 
tween the kinds of mental activities that are designed to organize and 
to test knowledge, and activities that are designed for practical con- 
sequences. 

We shall now attempt to account for the interval between sys- 
tematic study and practice; for its universality and for the varying 
width of the interval in various crafts and professions. The univer- 
sality we account for by the differences in the conditions under which 
study and practice occur. These differences appear to be of three 
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kinds: differences in the control of complexity; differences in the im- 
peratives of time; and differences in the kinds of consequences. 

I shall discuss, first, the differences in the control of complexity. 
The student of education can make his problems as simple or as 
complex as he chooses, and he can select them to fit the tools, or 
methods of study, that are available. The teacher has some control 
over the complexity of the problems he has to solve, but generally he 
is at the mercy of the practical situation. For example, a student of 
learning may construct a theory of enormous complexity and reduce 
the conditions of testing to the simplest possible, or he may construct 
an extremely simple theory and test it over a wide range of conditions. 
He may abstract from the appearance of chaos and disorder those 
elements that appear to be orderly or recurring, or he may select the 
simplest reflex for intensive study. He is under no mandate to deal 
with the whole complex phenomenon at one time, and he may make 
a contribution to knowledge by limiting himself to one simple aspect 
of education. But the teacher in the classroom is forced to make de- 
cisions about a great number of complicated situations that involve 
many aspects of learning and the conditions that influence it. He must 
deal with forces over which he has no control—heredity, for example. 
He must deal with forces about which he knows little—perception, 
for example. And he must deal with forces that he can control—the 
spacing of practice, for example. He must make decisions about 
matters that are too complicated for research to handle whole. The 
conditions of practice set the problems, not the available informa- 
tion or the precision of the methods available. 

We should mention that in a general way the effectiveness of 
teaching has been responsible for the kinds of tasks the schools 
have traditionally undertaken (although there is some question as 
to whether formal teaching is an effective method for dealing with 
some of the responsibilities assumed by the modern school). How- 
ever, it is important to remember that the measurement of the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching has been a gross, practical measurement, 
not a precise, controlled one. We should mention also that the stu- 
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dent of education is likely to find his greatest satisfactions in adding 
order to, and reducing complexity in, what appear to be extremely 
complex problems; to establish a reputation in scholarship he must 
deal with what appear to be complicated and esoteric matters. He 
may, therefore, create complexity for the purpose of bringing new 
order into things. However, the distinction remains; the student of 
education has more control over the complexity of the problems he 
selects to solve than the practitioner in education. 

To some extent this difference between systematic study and 
practice seems to hold when we view the fields of medicine, business, 
or politics. The physician may be called on to treat a complicated 
illness for which he has only crude and ineffective methods of therapy. 
To be sure, the responsible researcher in medicine will in all likeli- 
hood also feel an obligation to find out more about this malady; but 
he can select aspects of it for investigation that appear promising 
for research. Also, an entirely different kind of problem presents a 
similar difference. A practicing physician may have to make a de- 
cision about whether to be frank with a patient who has an incurable 
disease. He must consider the effect on the patient, the general 
morality of the action, and such questions as: Is it better for one 
patient to know the truth and lose hope than for many people who 
go to physicians with alarming symptoms to wonder whether physi- 
cians tell the truth when they reassure them? The student of medi- 
cine does not have to deal with these complicated matters at all 
unless he wants to. 

In business and politics, the differences between study and prac- 
tice are similar to those in medicine. The fluctuations and exigencies 
of public opinion and preference, the rapid swirl of events, with 
innumerable and unpredictable forces interacting, present com- 
plicated problems for which the best systematic knowledge offers 
only clues. Lacking adequate, precise knowledge, the man of action 
must rely on his judgment, his intuition, his practical sagacity, and 
“a feeling in his bones.” Students of economics and politics concern 
themselves with the same problems and often with more compli- 
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cated phenomena than the practitioners in these fields, but the stu- 
dents are permitted by the conditions under which they work to 
separate the various components of the problem and to select those 
that promise to be amenable to the techniques of investigation. 

At first glance, the arts appear to be exceptional. The practicing 
artist, composer, or performer seems to have as much control over 
the complexity of his tasks as the critic or the aesthetician. But, if 
the artist, actor, or musician commits himself to a career, he subjects 
himself to certain irreducible complexities in the works of art as 
entities, to the tastes and whims of the public, to the complications 
of travel and performance, and to the hazards of juries, lighting, 
and excessive patriotism. The student of the arts at least has an 
opportunity to reduce the work of art to its components for study 
and analysis. 

The second difference in the conditions under which study and 
practice occur lies in the control of time. Decisions on theoretical 
matters can, and should, be made at leisure; in practice, decisions 
are forced by circumstances. This is one fundamental difference 
between theory and practice: it is not that the theoretical man 
does not make decisions but that he can delay them, while the 
practical man cannot. The teacher must give a grade by the end 
of the month; the student of testing may ponder the validity of 
tests at length. The teacher may have to make a decision about a 
behavior problem before the class is disrupted; the student of ado- 
lescent behavior can postpone his decision about the effectiveness 
of punishment indefinitely. The teacher must teach some lesson in 
physics tomorrow; the Physical Science Study Committee may wait 
a year or two before deciding what aspects of physics should be 
taught in the secondary schools. 

In the study and practice of other activities, this same difference 
in the control of time occurs. The politician must electioneer before 
the election; the student of voting behavior can wait until after the 
election to decide on the efficacy of techniques. The businessman 
must buy before his stock is exhausted; the economist can wait to 
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observe the fluctuation on prices. The artist must paint before the 
light changes; the aesthetician can take his theoretical work into 
the evening. The physician must diagnose in emergencies; the medi- 
cal researcher can postpone his judgment. Even the experimental 
scientist may have to meet the imperatives of time, while the philoso- 
pher of science may be oblivious of them. 

The third difference in the conditions under which study and 
practice occur lies in the kinds of consequences of each kind of action. 
The consequences of writing this paper are of a different kind from 
those of hiring a teacher. Writing this paper does have consequences, 
often remotely practical, but frequently immediately related to fur- 
ther speculation. The cliché—speculation for speculation’s sake, or 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake—has little meaning; but it makes a 
great deal of sense to say that speculation is carried on for the sake 
of more speculation or that knowledge is acquired for the sake of 
more knowledge. A student of education may spend two years in 
formulating and testing a theory of teaching reading. His theory stands 
all the tests of logic. From this theory he rigorously deduces testable 
hypotheses, which, when tested empirically, indicate conclusively 
that his theory does not correspond to reality or to a publicly veri- 
fiable experience of reality. Consequently, the theory is re-examined 
and revised or discarded. But even if the theory is discarded, it is 
no disaster; and there are significant results. The experiment may 
become a part of the literature on education; it may add support for 
an alternate theory; and it may provide new insights into the prob- 
lem. If the theory is accepted for a considerable length of time before 
it is discarded, it may still remain historically interesting, and the 
author may occupy a respected place in the history of education. How- 
ever, if a teacher acted according to this theory for two years and 
failed to teach his pupils to read, he would, in all likelihood, be fired. 

We find an analogous situation in other fields. The economist who 
has made a study faces consequences that are different from the con- 
sequences faced by a trust officer who invests a widow's legacy. 
The physician, the artist, the engineer, and the jet pilot face less 
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lenient consequences for making incorrect assumptions than the 
medical scientist, the aethetician, or the physicist. We can multiply 
examples. A good illustration is provided by the fact that a psycholo- 
gist may be forced to use rats or statistics from past performances 
to test his theories rather than experimentation on people. The latter 
is fraught with the kinds of consequences that the practitioner must 
face if the situation demands that he work with people. 

These differences in the conditions under which study and prac- 
tice occur appear to be desirable. One of the worst things that could 
happen to study, research, and investigation would be to exact the 
same kind of penalties for failure that are incurred in practice. The 
implausible hypothesis has a poor chance statistically of being cor- 
rect, but occasionally it is correct, and when it is, it gives a new 
direction to the course of human understanding. If the penalities 
for being wrong in research were as immediate and irrevocable as 
they often are in practice, the number of unlikely ideas that would 
be tested would be diminished. In study and research, it is neces- 
sary to provide an environment in which the penalties for being 
wrong in one’s guesses are not so drastic and irrevocable as they are 
under the conditions of practice in professions. 

While these differences in the conditions under which study and 
practice occur may account for the general gap between the two, 
they fail to explain why in some fields the gap is much wider than in 
others. Even the most cursory observation reveals that teaching 
resembles the other social sciences in the width of the gap. Politics, 
business, and social practice rely to a great extent on proverbs and 
generalizations that are the result of unsystematic study and ex- 
perience, and on theoretical knowledge that is so ancient that it has 
become common sense. Our clichés about government, business, 
and human relations are theoretical formulations that have become 
folklore. For example, “The government that governs least governs 
best.” “The law of supply and demand is responsible for increases 


in prices.” “Not every teacher who knows his subject is capable of 


imparting it.” This knowledge may be expressed in imperatives that 
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are clearly or obscurely related to generalizations. For example, 
“Sell when you can make a profit.” “Work through channels; do not 
go over the head of your immediate superior.” “Take your case to the 
people.” Imperatives of this kind are extremely common in teacher 
education. In a recent article on classroom control, the beginning 
teacher is advised “to be businesslike,” “to be prepared,” “to keep 
your lesson and presentation interesting,” “to know when to over- 
look,” “to be consistent” (4). In the social sciences there is an ob- 
vious conservatism about accepting in practice recent results of 
systematic study. In education the same lag is often deplored. 

Now let us compare the relationship between study and practice 
in other fields. In medicine this relationship is comparatively close; 
as a matter of fact the practitioner in medicine may be premature 
in the application of the results of systematic study, and he is con- 
stantly looking to the medical sciences for help. To account for this 
situation by saying that medicine is a scientific profession is to offer 
a tautological explanation, for this close relationship between system- 
atic study and practice is one of the meanings given to the word 
science. Furthermore, the explanation fails to account for the close 
relation between the study of jurisprudence and the action of jurists. 
If we examine art and literature, we observe what appears to be a 
reversed relationship. The study of literature and aesthetics identi- 
fies, organizes, and explains the results of practice, but practitioners 
in the arts expect little help from either the methodology or the results 
of systematic study. 

Apparently the great desideratum for professors of education is 
that the practice of teaching resemble medicine in the relationship 
between systematic study and practice. Medicine is regarded as suc- 
cessful, not only in respect to its prestige and its ethics, but also in 
its effectiveness. However, professors in disciplines other than edu- 
cation prefer to think of teaching as a common-sense activity or an 
art or both. But professors of education admit that teaching is not 
a scientific profession and that the relation between the study of 
education and the practice of teaching is often a strained one. The 
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reasons frequently given as to why education has not developed to 
the point where it is an exact science include the episodic nature 
of teaching, the complexity of the phenomena with which it deals, 
the unpredictable nature of human nature, and the lack of rigorous 
study. We propose another hypothesis to account for the width of 
the gap between systematic study and teaching: The more impor- 
tant the precise results of practice are, the more seriously will the 
phenomena involved be studied systematically; and the closer and 
more congenial will be the relationship between such study and 
practice. It is possible to pursue this line of inquiry only briefly in 
this paper, but we shall attempt to marshal some cogent reasons and 
illustrations. 

The first of the sciences to develop was astronomy, allegedly be- 
cause the phenomena of the firmament are startling, observable, 
comparatively regular, and recurring. But these reasons may be in- 
direct, at best; for a long time the stars were regarded as having a 
direct influence on the lives of men. There is no reason to believe 
that they were regarded as influencing the lives of men simply be- 
cause they were regular and observable, although this fact may have 
had something to do with astronomy’s becoming a science. All kinds 
of mythical beings, unseen forces, and curious natural phenomena 
were also regarded as influential and were consequently the subject 
of systematic study by medicine men, augurs, and soothsayers. The 
study of astrology was not left to common sense or general experi- 
ence; and the relationship between a sophisticated study of the stars 
and the practice of astrology must have been intimate indeed. When 
astrology became astronomy—and we shall not here go into the rea- 
sons why it did—the relationship between study and practice con- 
tinued to be close, for a knowledge of astronomy continued to have 
important results for small differences in practice. 

In jurisprudence we find another example of a close relationship 
between practice and systematic study that is not scientific. Both the 
logic and the traditions of the law are closely related to practice. In 
the minds of most people, it is highly important that justice be ad- 
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ministered under a close alliance with a highly organized body of 
theory and fact and with great dependence on ritual acts that have 
standard meanings. We conclude that this close relationship between 
systematic study and practice is due to the importance of small dif- 
ferences in the administration of justice. It is expected that the study 
of precedents and the application of rigorous reasoning will lead to 
great precision in the administration of justice. But the results of the 
administration of justice are difficult to measure with precision. 
Hence, we find an emphasis on ritual, on the appropriateness of the 
procedures, and on method. Thus we have come to the third propo- 
sition in our series: whenever the small differences in results of prac- 
tice are important and at the same time the precision of an empirical 
science is lacking, we find a strong emphasis on the appropriateness 
of the methods and the development of rituals and conventions, al- 
though these are rarely entirely lacking in the most scientific of the 
professions. 

Our theory of the relationship between systematic study and prac- 
tice can now be stated as follows: 


1. There will always be an interval or a gap between systematic 
study and practice because of the different conditions under 
which each occurs. 

. The more important the precise results of pract’ce are, the more 
seriously the phenomena involved will be studied and the closer 
and more congenial the relationship between systematic study 
and practice. We shall try to reduce chance results by the con- 
trols derived from systematic study. 

. Since the conditions of practice often do not permit the same 
precise control over the results as systematic study and research, 
the efforts to control will often shift from the results to the 
appropriateness of the procedures in their own right. 


Let us now return to the social sciences, where we have classified 


education. Generally, in these activities we have been reasonably 
well satisfied with the results of common-sense practice. To be sure, 
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the social sciences have been studied systematically, and there has 
been a tenuous relationship between systematic study and practice. 
In economics, perhaps, we find the most highly developed disci- 
pline, and with the establishment of schools of business administra- 
tion, we find a closer relationship between academic study and 
practice than in the other social sciences. The question may arise: 
Why, according to this theory, has business not become an exact 
science or a highly ritualistic enterprise, since for most of us small 
differences in the results of economic practice are important? Those 
aspects of economics in which we demand accuracy, such as account- 
ing, have a highly systematic number system. In those aspects of 
economics that depend on physical events, such as weather, we have 
a highly developed meteorological system. In the other aspects, either 
we have been reasonably well satisfied with the results of common- 
sense judgment or we have actually enjoyed the unpredictability 
and the surprises that result from our lack of scientific knowledge. 
However, during the great depression of the 1930’s when the sur- 
prises of common-sense economic behavior were exaggerated and 
could not be accounted for by a breakdown in the number system or 
by natural or supernatural causes, the relation between academic and 
practical economics became more intimate, if not more congenial. 

If we look again at the arts, it is obvious that we do not want sci- 
entific precision or logical consistency. We want surprises, paradoxes, 
and new patterns. For this condition, we are willing to pay the price 
of unpredictability, inefficiency, and blighted expectations. There- 
fore, there is a tenuous relation between the study of aesthetics and 
the act of painting. 

In teaching we have been reasonably well satisfied with the results 


of practice based on common sense and ancient adages. Most chil- 
dren learn to read simply because some kind of teaching goes on; 
it is not, or at least has not been, a matter of crucial difference if they 
learn to read six months later than they would have if we knew a 
better method of teaching; or if they read two hundred and fifty 
words a minute rather than three hundred and fifty words a minute. 
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Crucial differences in results are gross. Furthermore, teaching does 
not depend intimately on a critical and precise logic or ritual. Gen- 
erally, we have been satisfied with teaching and its results as it is 
carried out by common sense and generally acceptable behavior. 
The situation in education may be changing. If the current interest 
in the educational enterprise as a whole results in a demand for more 


precise results, we may expect the systematic study of teaching to 


increase and a closer relation between such study and the practice 
of teaching to develop. The systematic study is likely to include both 
the normative and the empirical aspects of education; and teaching, 
therefore, is likely to become both more scientific and more ritual- 
istic than it is now. 
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Are We Educating? 


It is a common sentimental foible of adults to talk fondly of the im- 
mense quantities of homework they were saddled with when they 
were young, of the vast numbers of useless dates and battles and 
capitals they were forced to memorize and have long since happily 
forgotten. In this time of crucial educational need it is nothing less 
than appalling to find that there has been almost no change in this 
picture. 

Today, just as when grandmother was a girl, children come home 
from school to plunge into several hours of the most futile study man 
is capable of devising. All over the United States teen-agers are dron- 
ing lists of cities and their manufactured products, dates of explora- 
tions, tables of minerals, organization charts of city government. Al- 
most invariably the only faculty of the mind which is being engaged 
is that of memory, and it is extremely uncertain whether even that 
faculty can be developed by pure drill. Whatever the effect of drill 
on memory, sheer memory training has far less educational value 
than training in critical analysis, in evaluative judgment, and in com- 
prehension of significant principles underlying science and the hu- 
manities. 

The memorization of lists of facts is an impractical waste of time, 
for within months—sometimes minutes—the mind has cast out such 
unpalatable stuff as the fact that Johnstown makes shoes, paper pro- 
ducts, and kitchen knives. The factual material learned by rote is al- 
most invariably lost long before adulthood, except for the occasional 
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humorous tidbits, frequently garbled, with which adults regale one 
another at parties or which they use in crossword puzzles. The notion 
that concentrated memorization has some sort of general mind-train- 
ing value that transfers to other studies has been discredited. The 
notion has gone the way of the idea that the study of Latin somehow 
disciplines the mind and has a peculiar, almost medicinal value that 
carries over to every other subject. It has never been shown that 
either the study of Latin or memorization has any such therapeutic 
effect on the mind. 

Why, then, in the face of crying demands that the schools turn out 
more mature, more understanding, and more skilled adults, does 
memorization continue to hold sway? Why do we continue to waste 
years of our students’ time forcing them to memorize sheaves of facts 
that any library-trained adult could find in five minutes in a reference 
book? 

Obviously there are reasons for the continuation of this educational 
approach, reasons that it behooves educators to examine. First is the 
oft-expounded complaint that classes are too large and that teachers 
are overworked. Unfortunately the statement is true and it does ex- 
plain, if it does not justify, the fact that many teachers merely assign 
textbook material and demand that it be regurgitated as evidence 
that something has been ingested. It is far easier and less time-con- 
suming to give students batteries of facts to learn than it is to plan 
lessons that deal with principles and ideas. It is much simpler to 
grade a student on the basis of how many names of crustaceans he 
can remember on a test than to judge his comprehension of the prin- 
ciple of evolution. And yet, an understanding of evolution is basic 
to the student's understanding of the world, while the lists of names 
are of no use whatever. 

Besides pointing out the obvious fact that teachers are overworked, 
we must make the less tactful observation that our teachers are 
poorly prepared and largely uneducated. Many of them are the prod- 
uct of teachers colleges and university education departments that 
emphasize method so heavily that subject matter becomes secondary. 
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This emphasis is tragic, since prospective teachers can perhaps never 
be taught how to teach, while there is no question that prospective 
teachers can be taught what to teach. Good teachers are lucid. They 
have a special fire and the ability to communicate enthusiasm. These 
are rare qualities which teacher-training courses cannot give. But, 
granted that superior teachers are born not made, it is still possi- 
ble to produce adequate teachers by training them so stringently 
in their subject matter that even if they are not stimulating they 
will know what they are talking about. A frightening proportion 
of our grade-school and high-school teachers are not only dull but 
they also lack basic knowledge of the subject they teach. For their 
dulness we have no cure. For their inadequate preparation, however, 
we must castigate their schooling and take steps to correct it. The 
insistence of the lower schools on memorization of facts is, to a great 
extent, caused not only by heavy teacher loads but also by poor pro- 
fessional preparation. A teacher who does not herself understand the 
principles of democratic government, for instance, must be reduced 
to teaching civics as if government meant solely the drawing of charts 
that show where the city manager sits in relation to the mayor and 
the city council. A history teacher who has not studied the economic, 
geographic, religious, and philosophic backgrounds of historical 
movements can only repeat to her students the dreary, disconnected 
dates and anecodotes that litter the mind and give no sense of design 
or causality. 

Ignorance sets up its own vicious circle. What one does not know 
one cannot teach. The student who is taught English as if poetry 
were written only for scanning and essays mostly for the study of good 
paragraphing will emerge as a teacher who assigns the sonnets of 
Shakespeare as excellent examples of the rhyme pattern abab, cdcd, 
efef, gg. 

But to recognize that teachers are often ill trained and that rote 
learning is 99 per cent waste is not to cure these ills. We cannot im- 
prove education until we know what we mean by it. It is dangerous 
for an educator to assert that he knows what education is, but we 
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live in an age of danger and must take risks. In my opinion, then, the 
aim of education should be to provide intellectual training in the 
major principles of the sciences and the humanities and to foster 
appreciation for the art forms man has produced. I do not believe 
we can, in schools, teach people to be good or gay or well adjusted. 
Nor do I think we should attempt to do so. I believe that driver 
education, cheerleading, cooking, sewing, home decoration, square- 
dancing, and social graces are all pleasant and useful; but they 
should not take up the time of the schools. I believe that vocational 
education is essential, but it should not be confused with education. 
When I suggest that education is the mastering of principles, I 
mean that we need, all of us, to understand what happens in the real 
world and, insofar as we can determine, why. I believe it is urgent for 
everyone today to understand the psychological principles by which 
we function and by which we are often manipulated. I think we must 
know the various forms of government under which people live, why 
the forms developed as they did, and what their strengths and weak- 
nesses are. We should have a thorough grounding in the principles of 
economics, the major movements in history and their effects, the phys- 
ical and biological theories that underlie our conception of the world 
of nature, the sources of language, the principles of philosophy and 
of mathematics. In addition we need study of literature and the arts, 
study not only of the physical qualities of a work but also of its 
aesthetic qualities and its implications for the workings of man’s mind 
and heart. 
This emphasis on the learning of principles as opposed to details 
is based on the conviction that our world is so complex that it is im- 
portant that we know the broad theories by which we live. After we 
know the theories it will be time enough to specialize and to learn 
the minutiae of our particular fields. To throw the minutiae at our 
students before we acquaint them with the underlying ideas that 
make them meaningful is absurd and wasteful. Everyone does not 
need the same minutiae. Although we should all know the scientific 
significance of Mendelianism, only students who plan a career in 
biology have any reason to learn the classifications of Lepidoptera. 
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The concept of teaching principles rather than details is gaining 
ground. An increasing number of colleges are giving courses with 
such names as Principles of Economics, Principles of Government, 
Philosophies of Western Man, and American Civilization. But the 
high schools and the grammar schools continue to teach as if Edison’s 
electric light bore no relation to the basic discoveries of Clerk-Max- 
well. 

I am not advocating the unadorned teaching of ideas. Obviously 
one cannot teach ideas by merely presenting huge generalizations. 
Ideas must be illustrated to be understood and absorbed. Experiments 
as well as pictures, field trips, and movies are necessary. Facts, how- 
ever, should not be learned detached from their implications merely 
because it is easier to teach facts that way. The learning of facts 
divorced from meaning is useful only to quiz kids on television. A 
fact isolated from its background of theory is as lost as most of our 
students are, which brings me to what is perhaps the most sobering 
thought in this discussion. 

If proof is needed that our high-school students are ill taught, it 
is to be found in the great numbers of students who come to college, 
not only ill prepared, but totally uninterested in the intellectual 
process. The country-club atmosphere of many college campuses, the 
wholesale cheating, the taking of snap courses—all point to a lack 
of interest in anything but the social and economic value of the sheep- 
skin. This lack of interest, I maintain, is largely the result of the rote 
training these students received in high school. The cry of the high- 
school student poring over his homework lists “Why do I have to 
learn this stuff?” is justified and requires an answer. When children 
have spent years drilling stupid, unrelated facts into their minds in 
the name of education, it is little wonder they begin to conceive of 
education as a vast conspiracy of dulness to be lived through as pain- 
lessly as possible. By the time they reach college they have learned 
to memorize what the teacher wants and to give it quietly back to 
him; they no longer ask questions; they have lost the habit of skep- 
ticism; they have ceased to wonder. 

That the public schools should so dull the senses and the desire 
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to learn is surely the greatest indictment one can make against them. 
The wonder is that many minds are resilient enough to survive this 
punishment, to develop in spite of their education. The fact that we 
continue to produce fine scientists, fine teachers, and other fine pro- 
fessional people is no matter for pride—except pride in the ability 
of the human being to resist. The number of good minds that are lost 
forever by this rote training must be staggering. 

As long as college instructors all over the nation continue to name 
apathy and lack of curiosity as their chief enemies in the educational 
process, we must continue to examine the schools for causes and, 
having found them, to bring them to public attention. 


EDWIN FENTON 
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Working with High Schools: 
A Professor’s Testimony 


Last year I rediscovered the American public school. Because I had 
not entered a public secondary-school building since my graduation 
from high school in 1939, I had accepted a remarkable number of 
stereotypes about high schools: they were playgrounds populated by 
athletes and barelegged drum majorettes; their faculties were under- 
paid, overworked, and poorly trained; in the big cities switch blades 
were more common than fountain pens; instead of serious intellectual 
effort, something called “life adjustment” was the real focus of high- 
school academic work. I was, in short, at least as unenlightened as 
the average college professor. 

In June, 1958, Paul Ward, then head of the Department of History 
‘at the Carnegie Institute of Technology and now president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, received an invitation to send delegates to a 
conference of advanced-placement teachers of history to be held at 
DePauw University. Because neither Ward nor I had ever heard of 
advanced placement, our first step was to find out what it was. We 
discovered that it was a program designed to give college work to 
high-school students who were capable of handling advanced study. 
Impressed with what we learned, Ward and I agreed that I should 
accompany him to the conference; out of this decision emerged my 
reintroduction to high schools. 

More than a hundred teachers assembled at DePauw: high-school 
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and college faculty members attended the conference. Some of the 
college men on the program were poorly prepared and came off 
second best, while instructors from public and private high schools 
described exciting history courses more demanding than many of the 
college survey courses I knew about. I soon realized that something 
was wrong with the image of high schools I had developed. Certainly, 
poorly prepared teachers could not teach these demanding courses, 
devoid of what I conceived to be life adjustment, in a circus atmos- 
phere to uninterested students. 

In August, encouraged by Charles R. Keller, now director of the 
John Hay Fellows Program, our department heads, our dean, and 
President John C. Warner himself, Robert Slack of our English de- 
partment, and I approached Pittsburgh’s new superintendent of 
schools, Calvin Gross. We proposed a program of co-operation be- 
tween colleges and high schools to introduce advanced-placement 
courses in history and English into selected Pittsburgh high schools. 
Superintendent Gross was delighted; he was also short of money. 
But a grant of $87,500 from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
solved the problem of financing, and I became a high-school teacher 
for a year. 

Our co-operative venture began during the spring semester of 
the 1958-59 academic year. Helen Kiester of Oliver High School 
was released part time to plan with me the first semester of the 
advanced-placement course on European history. For a few weeks 
Miss Kiester and I might just as well have spoken different languages 
because our assumptions and experiences were leagues apart: I 
thought she fed history to students by the spoonful while she thought 
I aimed far over students’ heads. She cut my proposed units of work 
to ribbons, and I returned the compliment. But after a month in our 
academic Tower of Babel we found ourselves developing a common 
vocabulary and, what was far more important, a marked degree of 
mutual respect. I learned that Miss Kiester knew far more European 
economic history than I did, and this chastening discovery led me to 
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reckon more carefully with her suggestions on teaching. Two months 
after we met, I turned over to her the complete job of planning the 
remainder of the first semester of the course in detail, while I began 
to organize the American-history syllabus. I had learned my first 
and most important lesson: at least one of my new colleagues was 
a fine scholar, a good teacher, and a delightful person. 

During June, the sixteen high-school history teachers with whom 
I was to work attended the Advanced Placement History Confer- 
ence at Yale with several others from the Tech faculty. The con- 
ference convinced several skeptics of the values of advanced plac- 
ment. Enthusiastic teachers from secondary schools and colleges 
described their courses, became involved in heated debates about 
examination questions, and shared teaching techniques. Our teachers 
testified that the conference encouraged them to raise their aca- 
demic sights and made them aware of the abilities lying dormant 
in their students. They also began to see why colleges complained 
about the preparation of many high-school students. Although col- 
leges expected Freshmen to know how to organize facts into a logical 
essay, to manage the mechanics of citation, to handle documents 
with skill, and to examine historical interpretations, many of our 
teachers had been giving conventional courses based on textbooks 
and evaluating learning only by objective examinations. Co-operation 
between high school and college was starting to bear fruit on both 
sides of what has been defined as the “sheepskin curtain.” 

For twenty days in July, Paul Ward and I met daily with our six- 
teen history teachers to develop our advanced-placement courses 
and techniques. A week went by before we felt at home together, 
two weeks before we fully agreed on basic assumptions. We had 
begun with quite different sets of experiences and widely divergent 
academic backgrounds. While Ward and I were likely to worry about 
the latest interpretation of the Magna Carta, our sixteen colleagues 
would be more concerned with anticipating the difficulties their 
students would have with medieval terminology. 

I learned a great deal about teaching from this experience. I be- 
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came acquainted with a whole set of questions I had never asked 
consistently before: At what stage of intellectual development are 
advanced high-school students? How can I combine an emphasis on 
subject matter with skills that are important in the study of history? 
How often must we repeat a technique before we can be certain 
that students have mastered it? Too many of us in college concern 
ourselves too little with questions like these. 

In September, I became a member of the faculty of Taylor All- 
derdice High School as part of a teacher-exchange program. Francis 
Rifugiato of Schenley High School joined the faculty of Carnegie 
Tech to teach one section of the Freshman course in European 
history in my place. I taught three different classes a day: intro- 
duction to the social sciences, which was an experimental course for 
Sophomores that explored carefully selected areas of sociology, an- 
thropology, political science, and economics; advanced-placement 
American history for Juniors; and advanced-placement European 
history for Seniors. The three courses were planned sequentially to 
develop skills and to emphasize a few subject threads, such as the 
requirements for economic growth, which are of central concern to 
both history and social science. In each class I had only twenty stu- 
dents. This load gave me about sixty essay examinations or papers 
to grade every seven class days and fifteen separate lessons to pre- 
pare each week. To college faculty members, the load must seem 
horrendous; to high-school teachers, accustomed to twenty-five or 
thirty classes a week, more than 150 students, and perhaps ten les- 
sons to prepare, it may seem like the millenium. 

From the very beginning, the sharpest contrasts between high- 
school and college teaching were in the physical environment and 
the pace. Allderdice crowds into one building thirty-two hundred 
students, while Carnegie Tech has about thirty-four hundred spread 
over eighty acres. The only room available at Allderdice for quiet 
study was a chemistry storeroom. At Tech I share an office, the 
size of the men teachers’ room at Allderdice, with one colleague. 
Moreover, nothing was leisurely at Allderdice. Clerical chores, open- 
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ing exercises, and hurried conferences with students and colleagues 
crowded the hour between 8:00 a.m. and 9:00 a.M., and the five- 
minute break between classes was far too short to reinvigorate a 
teacher. The half hour for lunch was a race upstairs in the midst of 
a throng of students, a contest for a place at the head of the line, 
a few minutes’ respite in a crowded cafeteria where masses of stu- 
dents sat within eyesight, and another dash to open the classroom 
before chaos erupted in the hallway. After January, I taught six 
classes a day on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in order to be 
free to teach and observe at other schools on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days while three Allderdice colleagues took my classes. My seventh 
period on these crowded days I taught poorly, my energy dissipated 
and my nerves worn thin. My schedule, like the schedule of regular 
high-school teachers, gave me far too little time to see students in- 
dividually. Activity period was actually crowded with appointments, 
and I could never talk to students over a cup of coffee. Like many 
of my colleagues at Allderdice I was unable to give students the 
individual attention they deserved except by writing lengthy com- 
ments on their essay examinations and other papers. How my high- 
school colleagues stand a similar pace year after year I do not under- 
stand. To expect high-school teachers to plan provocative, scholarly 
courses with such a work load and without help from anyone is to 
expect the impossible. When will citizens and school boards give 
teachers time to teach properly? 

If it had not been for the excitement of the advanced-placement 
program, the constant stimulation from five colleagues who were 
teaching advanced-placement history in three high schools, and the 
sharp analytical minds of the 160 students I saw from one to three 
times a week, there would have been little intellectual stimulation 
in my high-school job. Except during hectic lunch periods, there 
was no time to chat with colleagues from other departments. His- 
torians at Tech were surprised to learn that I missed department 
meetings, where we frequently become involved in long discussions 
of history and of teaching techniques. I found a half-hour to write 
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and do research only late at night after my preparations for the 
next day were complete, and I missed conversation with colleagues 
who were carrying on similar research. High school, therefore, 
seemed much less the free market place for ideas I knew at Tech, 
and opportunities for creative intellectual growth and development 
were not so great, except as one grew asa teacher. 

Nor were teachers in high school accorded the consideration as 
professional people which we know in universities; they were re- 
quired to be clerks, truant officers, and policemen. Books were chosen 
for them, and courses of study were usually planned by others, al- 
though, of course, every teacher had many opportunities to develop 
original methods of presentation if he wished to do so. Frequent 
interruptions disrupted one class after another; fire drills, air-raid 
alerts, messages from the office, telephone calls, students distributing 
bulletins, early dismissals—there seemed no limit to the imagination 
of the people who disturbed teachers. I can remember no occasion 
in the last five years when anyone has interrupted one of my classes 
at Tech. 

Certainly, these conditions could account for the difference be- 
tween the attitudes of high-school and college teachers toward 
teaching. More of my high-school colleagues admit to doing as little 
work as possible and to approaching teaching as a job rather than 
as a creative intellectual experience. I do not believe that pay dif- 
ferentials are responsible for this attitude. The median salary of as- 
sistant professors in American colleges and universities remains about 
six thousand dollars, well below the pay scales of many of our better 
high schools. Far more important, it seems to me, is the fact that 
high-school teachers are unable, because of their heavy teaching 
loads and the burden of their other tasks, to do an aesthetically 
satisfying job except at great personal sacrifice. 

Perhaps I have already convinced some of you to avoid at all costs 
an experience similar to mine. Do not jump to conclusions. Let me 
turn the coin and examine the other side as honestly as I can. To 
begin with, my students at Allderdice were more fun to teach than 
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the students at Tech. True, I had only very able history students at 
Allderdice, while many of our mathematically inclined engineers and 
scientists at Tech have somewhat more limited verbal skills; however, 
ability differences were not the heart of the matter. The more signifi- 
cant difference is that most of my high-school students were hungry 
for intellectual stimulation; they were eager to examine historical 
issues in the light of evidence, and they responded eagerly when 
challenged with a knotty problem of historical interpretation. More- 
over, they seemed more willing to express personal opinions and to 
put these opinions to the test of evidence than many college students 
are. The false sophistication of many college Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores seemed entirely—and happily—absent. 

I was also impressed by the intellectual sophistication of high- 
school students. The sixty I knew best at Allderdice were surprisingly 
well read and often referred to leisure reading during class discus- 
sions. That they assimilated new ideas with great speed and often 
had keen insights into historical personalities convinces me that we 
are not tapping the abilities which lie dormant in many of our high- 
school students. We cannot tap them fully, except in special instances 
where teachers have the privileges we enjoy in the advanced-place- 
ment program, until society makes teaching a true profession, with 
opportunities to do an aesthetically and intellectually satisfying job. 

Certainly, one of the greatest satisfactions of the entire year’s ex- 
perience was the rescue operation that advanced placement per- 
formed for the high-school teachers who took part. Used to five 
classes a day, thirty-five students in each class, and one textbook, 
they found themselves teaching four classes daily with only twenty 
students in the advanced-placement section, each of these equipped 
with thirty dollars’ worth of books and supplies. Each advanced- 
placement teacher asserts that he never worked so hard before in his 
life, but none has wanted to leave the program. Our teachers feel 
emancipated. They have learned that many of the techniques of ad- 
vanced-placement teaching are applicable to courses for average 
students. Advanced-placement teachers with reduced loads taught 
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all their courses better and began to revise courses of study used with 
average students. Robert Slack and I found these developments most 
gratifying. 

This fall, after a second summer institute, our advanced-place- 
ment program has spread to seventeen more schools in Allegheny 
County outside Pittsburgh and to one private school for girls. Teach- 
ers here work under the same conditions as their city colleagues and 
are experiencing the same invigorating results. Seventeen separate 
school boards have voted to spend six hundred dollars for each ad- 
vanced-placement section for books and supplies, and have reduced 
teaching loads to four classes a day. Although foundation funds paid 
for the entire cost of the first year’s experiment in Pittsburgh, this 
year the city school system is paying the cost of reduced teaching 
loads and has purchased books and supplies for three new advanced- 
placement sections. Perhaps some of these reforms would have been 
made without the co-operation of Carnegie Tech, but I doubt it. As 
our presidential candidates seem to have discovered, people do listen 
to college professors in American society. The fact that college pro- 
fessors had said that teaching loads had to be reduced and large sums 
of money spent for books made a difference with school boards, or 
0 principals and superintendents reported to us. 

In the city and the county together in both history and English, 
thirty-four teachers who used to have five or, in seven instances, six 
classes a day, now meet only four. Advanced-placement classes are 
limited, as I have said, to twenty students, but each of these teachers 
instructs about a hundred students a day in his three regular classes. 
Because of additional time to prepare, and the good effects of ad- 
vanced-placement teaching, all these classes are probably taught 
better than they would have been if our scheme of co-operation be- 
tween college and high school had not developed. About four thou- 
sand students are therefore being taught better, 680 of these in 
advanced-placement classes and an additional thirty-four hundred in 
the regular sections of these advanced-placement teachers. Since the 
advanced-placement teachers are generally the most respected in 
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each high school, they are often in charge of new instructors in their 
departments. As they work through the years with beginning teach- 
ers, the effects of this program of co-operation between college and 
high school should continue to spread. 

Instead of teaching in one high school during this academic year, 
Slack and I are devoting a quarter of our time to working with all 
the schools involved in advanced placement in and near Pittsburgh. 
We have three major functions. First, every other Monday, we meet 
with our group of teachers to discuss lesson plans for the coming ten 
class days. We also write essay questions, correct answers to essay 
examinations, and make ourselves generally available to help solve 
problems. Second, we go to high schools one day a week. I have 
taught advanced-placement .classes, observed my high-school col- 
leagues at work, and introduced techniques of large-group instruc- 
tion to schools that had not previously used them. Finally, we act as 
academic trouble shooters for our teachers, helping them with bib- 
liography and teaching techniques, often over the telephone. We 
plan to continue these services to schools indefinitely as twenty ad- 
ditional high schools a year join the program. 

If all goes well, we hope to develop organizations of advanced- 
placement teachers in western Pennsylvania. Later this year, our 
teachers will begin to give short papers at our biweekly meetings. 
Several of my colleagues from Carnegie Tech and neighboring uni- 
versities have agreed to meet with us occasionally when we are work- 
ing in areas where they are particularly expert. Meetings like these 
seem to me far more useful than the sessions of social-studies coun- 
cils I have attended; they are scholarly, of immediate and direct 
interest to teachers, and useful for both advanced-placement and 
regular courses. I have been learning new subject material from these 
sessions, and I continue to pick up excellent ideas about teaching as 
do the high-school teachers involved. 

We have two additional schemes we are trying out this year. On 
seven Saturday mornings between September and June, we are bring- 
ing together all the students involved in advanced-placement his- 
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tory or English to a central school for a lecture by a college professor 
from one of seven colleges in or around Pittsburgh. The lectures 
are closely correlated with readings students have done in their indi- 
vidual classes. So far the students have found these presentations 
exciting and most worthwhile. We hope that this experience with 
the lecture system will serve three purposes: prove in-service training 
for teachers, give students practice with lecture techniques before 
they enter college, and enrich our advanced-placement courses. Two 
of our high-school teachers are also giving lectures in the series. 

Our second scheme is an attempt to improve instruction in our 
regular college-bound classes by using some of the advanced-place- 
ment materials and techniques. One practical method of extending 
these materials and techniques is large-group instruction by advanced- 
placement teachers. Since we are just beginning, I can report only on 
our plans. During the institute at Carnegie Tech this summer, ten 
teachers each agreed to work out a slide lecture or slide discussion to 
be used with advanced-placement and regular students of American 
history assembled in groups of from twenty to 150. Each slide lecture 
involved a historical problem. Some have accompanying reading; 
others do not. In some classes, the slides carry the theme of the hour; 
in others, slides are used only to illustrate points raised by discussion 
or lecture. We shall experiment first with our advanced-placement 
classes; and then in many of the schools we shall assemble several reg- 
ular classes during activity period for large-group instruction. This 
scheme is not new, of course. New England schools have used it for 
years. But it is new in our part of the country, and if it is adopted, it will 
be another by-product of our scheme of co-operation between college 
and high school. In the future we hope to design a one-year American 
history course for average students based on weekly large-group ses- 
sions. W shall use our advanced-placement teachers for these presen- 
tations. 

I am having a good time. I have just sent off to journals two scholar- 
ly articles on which I have been working in odd moments for a year. 
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Working with high schools does not mean the end of traditional re- 
search. The excitement of writing and discovery remains. My classes 
at Tech are going better than I remember in the past. Frankly, I 
think the year away from college classes has made a better teacher of 
me. I have learned much about teaching from my new colleagues in 
the secondary school and from junketing around the country to con- 
ferences. Working with a new group of schools is thoroughly reward- 
ing; moreover, I have not broken my ties with Allderdice. There we 
are developing a new advanced-placement course for eighty students 
of American history, a course that will have two large-group lecture 
periods and three discussion sections each week. Finally, Carnegie 
Tech saw fit to promote me. At least one university—and I am sure 
Carnegie Tech does not stand alone in this matter—is willing to recog- 
nize teaching as well as traditional research. 

Let me invite you to join the act. If you are teaching in a secondary 


school, work out a sensible scheme with your principal and, perhaps, 
colleagues from other high schools. Then approach a nearby college. 


You may want to work through a particular professor or, if this scheme 
does not seem feasible, start at the top and let the president generate 
enthusiasm. It might be possible to develop a project of co-operation 
between high school and college through an already established 
organization such as a social studies council or a state-wide association 
of colleges and secondary schools: for example, there is the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies or the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. But don’t sit back waiting for 
someone to offer co-operation on a silver platter. A few teachers and 
PTA members from the schools of Allegheny County made such 
nuisances of themselves that principals in their districts approached 
Carnegie Tech last fall to ask for a second summer institute for 
teachers of history and English—and they got it. The meek may in- 
herit the earth, but they will have to teach five classes a day. 

College professors can provide a variety of services. I do not think 
that a year’s leave to teach in a high school is essential. But college 
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professors can help develop courses of study; teach in summer in- 
stitutes; take charge of in-service training in high schools; lecture to 
high-school classes; meet with teachers through the year; talk to 
PTA’s, school boards, and administrators; or help develop techniques 
for large-group instruction. 

In the long run, co-operation between colleges and high schools 
benefits both. The advantages to the high schools are more evident: 
improved courses are taught by better-prepared teachers to students 
who find their entire educational experience richer and more reward- 
ing. We sometimes fail, however, to perceive the advantages ac- 
cruing to the colleges. Professors who know the public schools first- 
hand will be better able to teach incoming Freshmen whose prepara- 
tion and habits of mind they will understand; and if my experience 
is typical, professors will learn to be better teachers. We college men 
are remarkably smug and self-satisfied about our teaching. I have 
seen high-school teachers using view-graphs and giving slide lectures 
more skilfully and more effectively than I would have thought pos- 
sible. If you don’t believe me, pay a visit to Newton (Massachusetts ) 
High School or to Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts. We 
have much to learn from good secondary-school teachers. 

Finally, as secondary schools improve, colleges will be able—will 
in fact be forced—to upgrade the quality of their freshman courses. I 
look happily to the day when incoming history students will all have 
taken essay examinations, will all have been taught how to read well, 
will all know how to write a short research paper, will all have handled 
source materials. Perhaps we shall then need to develop a scheme for 
co-operation between college and graduate school—but that is a prob- 
lem for the future. 


OSCAR B. MARKEY, M.D. 
GLADYS HERBKERSMAN 
Public Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


An Experiment in Student Responsibility 


In conventional classrooms, students are far more aware of the 
teacher than they are of one another. In the early grades, children 
turn to the teacher almost exclusively for help in learning. In 
the upper grades, most students expect, consciously at least, that 
in school they can learn only from their teachers. It is useful for 
students to realize that they can learn not only from the teacher 
but also from one another. 

We wanted the students we worked with to become aware of 
this fact. We felt that they could help one another more readily if 
they worked together, sharing their talents in small groups. The 
pattern is not traditional, but it offers educational and social ad- 
vantages not otherwise possible in the classroom. We arranged to 
try out our ideas in an English class. We wanted the students to 
add to their knowledge of English, of course; and we also wanted to 
stimulate greater achievement—greater group achievement as well 
as greater personal achievement. We hoped to accomplish these 
purposes by placing responsibility on the total group as well as 
on individual students. 

We carried out our experiment in junior high school with two 
groups of ninth-graders who lived in Shaker Heights, a community 
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that offers superior social and economic advantages. Many students 
came from families where the father was in the professions or 
held a top position in business; in many families both the mother 
and the father had college degrees. The children expected and 
were expected to go to college. Well off materially, they had little 
contact with other social classes; their appreciation of childern 
who had few advantages tended to be intellectual and perfunctory. 

The first group of ninth-graders in our experiment was composed 
of students who had records of superior achievement in English. 
The twenty-eight students—ten boys and eighteen girls—-who made 
up the group also made up the senior staff that put out the school 
newspaper. The students had all been recommended for appoint- 
ments on the staff by their former English teachers. The students’ 
scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity ranged from the 
sixth to the ninety-ninth percentile. Seventeen students had scores 
that were in the top quartile, and nine had scores that were between 
the ninetieth and the ninety-ninth percentiles; only two students 
scored in the lowest quartile. In age the students ranged from 


thirteen years and one month to fourteen years and eleven months; 


the median age was fourteen years and five months. 

The second group of ninth-graders was made up of twenty-one 
students whose achievement in English was barely up to standard. 
All but one of the twelve girls and nine boys in the group had 
been advised to delay the study of a foreign language until senior 
high school. Their scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity 
ranged from the first to the forty-second percentile; the class median 
was at the twenty-fourth percentile on the national norms. None 
of the students in this group rated in the upper quartiles. In age, 
they ranged from thirteen years and eleven months to fifteen 
years and eight months; the median age was fourteen years and 
seven months. 

Since this was the teacher's first year in the school, her knowl- 
edge of the children’s previous achievement was limited to ob- 
jective scores on standardized tests and ratings by former teachers. 
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Therefore, groups were formed solely through student choices, 
which the students indicated on forms prepared by the teacher: 


My name is 


I'd like to work with 


I'd prefer not to work with 


(not more than two) 


The students were assured that their choices would be kept con- 
fidential and that the sheets would be destroyed after the teacher 
had used them. 

From the students’ choices the teacher learned which children 
were popular, which were isolates, and which were in between. 
Every student was given at least one of his choices. If a student 
failed to fit into any group pattern, he was given a chance to make 
other choices or to ask for a place in a group that had already 
been formed. The work groups were limited to six students and 
_ were generally kept intact, though the children were allowed to 
transfer from one subgroup to another. 

Early in the year both classes were informed of curriculum re- 
quirements. Students in both classes were told what the minimum 
requirements were, what work they would be expected to complete, 
but they had the advantage of meeting the requirements according 
to the wishes and the ideas of the subgroup. 

In carrying out assignments, which were the same in both groups, 
the subgroups were on their own. But they were free to call on 
the teacher, who was available to remind them of requirements, 
to help with methods of study, and to suggest ways of enriching 
study. 

The students were told that their marks would depend on the 
amount and the quality of material covered. The teacher was to 
grade each student and each group. The students were also to 
grade one another, though ratings by the students were to be used 
only for comparison with the teacher's grades. 

Although the two experimental groups were sharply unlike in 
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intelligence and academic achievement, their reactions to the new 
approach were alike in many ways. Both groups showed erratic and, 
at times, uncontrolled behavior. When the teacher announced that 
students would not be assigned to seats arbitrarily, children in both 
groups took to visiting, to moving their chairs from group to group. 
As soon as they realized that the teacher did not expect the class 
to be rigidly attentive, they followed their own inclinations about 
study. Some worked furtively on homework for other classes. Many 
resented any responsibility for planning and organizing the work 
of the group and shunned responsibility for planning and doing 
their own work. 

Students in both groups continued to lean heavily on the teacher, 
seeing her as judge and final authority. Anxious to please her, 
they wanted her to tell them what to do. Several students were 
uneasy because the teacher did not make definite assignments. At 
first they found it difficult to work with others or to choose a 
chairman from the group. Grades accounted for part of the un- 
easiness: students were concerned that the group might let them 
down and individual grades might drop. 

In both groups several of the less popular girls chose the seek 
popular boys. Jewish students tended to exclude non-Jewish stu- 
dents. Some students listed five or six classmates with whom they 
preferred not to work. Other students maintained their small social 


cliques. A few could not make any selection at all. 
At the outset, most students were pleased with the arrangement: 
the choices offered them a chance to “run their own class.” But 


after the novelty wore off, dissatisfaction arose. The students 
discovered that working in a group was far more difficult than they 
had thought. The superior children found it hard to accept change. 
Accustomed to the security of being labeled superior, they were 
perhaps fearful of any change in ways of working, whatever ad- 
vantages these ways might subtly offer. Some students who had a 
high scholastic standing were unwilling to take a modest part in 
any group project; they resented working on minor assignments. 
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In the superior group, competition for grades was strong. Stu- 
dents were reluctant to work with others, even students of their 
own choosing. They feared the less ambitious students might lower 
the group grade. 

The sense of rivalry in the superior group was perhaps enhanced 
by the fact that all the students were on the staff of the school 
paper and in constant competition with one another to have articles 
accepted for publication. Students who held offices on the staff 
of the school newspaper found it hard to accept rank-and-file staff 
members as equals. The latter, in turn, were unhappy at the idea 
of a group grade. They had been assured that they would have 
an opportunity to grade the group, but whatever comfort they 
might have taken from this fact was wiped out by the realization 
that one student could lower the group average. 

At this point students in the superior group had some second 
thoughts about their sociometric choices. They realized that they 
had sometimes chosen not the more competent students, but the 
more popular students. They had sometimes voted not to enhance 
their learning opportunities, but to keep their cliques alive. They 
now had reason to think that clique members and popular students 
were not necessarily the best working companions. 

On making these discoveries, several students asked for a chance 
to choose other work companions. At the end of the first project, 
the students were given an opportunity to discuss their views on 
working in groups. At this time, too, they were given the oppor- 
tunity to make new choices. 

It took the students a long time to settle down to work in this 
non-traditional academic environment. At times the children dis- 
liked the whole idea intensely. But as the group learned to think 
and work together, the students attached less importance to indi- 
vidual grades and prestige assignments. They realized that the 
group could make a better contribution if “many brains” worked 
on a project. 

One activity led to a dramatic lesson on responsibility. The group 
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decided to interview the new principal, and several students were 
asked to write a note requesting an appointment. The group that 
drafted the note failed to clear it with the class, and the request 
went out sloppily written, with several serious errors. When the 
principal called the teacher's attention to the poor work, the prob- 
lem was put before the group. 

A heated discussion followed. After the students simmered down, 
they confessed that they had misunderstood the informality of the 
classroom discipline. They had the impression that they could do 
as they pleased unless instructed otherwise by the teacher. Cha- 
grined, they feared that the principal would see their misinterpre- 
tation as a reason for frowning on the experiment. 

The students in the superior group had made their sociometric 
choices during the first week of school. In the second group socio- 
metric choices were delayed till the fifth or sixth week of the first 
semester. We felt that these students needed time to become used 
to the idea of working in small groups. Because of their poor back- 
ground in English, they felt inadequate in the large group and were 
eager to begin their first project under the new arrangement. When 
the group work started, they expressed considerable relief. 

There was little or no feeling of competition among the children 
in the second group; they helped one another, found strengths in 
their classmates and accepted their weaknesses. Several boys who 
had posed disciplinary problems, especially in previous English 
classes, confided that they had always felt inadequate in this sub- 
ject; but now they felt safe in expressing the difficulties they faced 
in reading and writing. 

The achievement levels reached in both the first and the second 
groups were the same as the achievement levels in other ninth-grade 
English classes in the school. The instrument used to measure 
achievement was the Cooperative English Test, Form Z, in three 
parts: Reading Comprehension, Mechanics of Expression, Effective- 
ness of Expression. 

Both groups resisted the teacher's move to the sidelines, a reac- 
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tion that is understandable. The teacher’s authority offered security, 
strength, wisdom. The children had only recently emerged from 
the latency period, when the voice of authority is counted on to 
protect the child from his own impulses as well as from the demands 
and the competition of his friends. 

Despite the teacher’s move to the sidelines, the children expected 
that she would not brook assault on her authority. Unconsciously 
the children recognized the need for authority, and they started 
out expecting her to maintain it. But as the outside voice of author- 
ity, the teacher proved much less necessary than the children ex- 
pected. ‘As the project developed, the group quickly took over more 
and more responsibility for learning and for interpersonal relation- 
ships. Though the teacher’s presence became less necessary, the 
symbol of the teacher as a superego ideal came to have a stronger 
hold. 

In her traditional role, the teacher represents controlling author- 
ity. Under the new arrangement, the teacher was a catalyst who 
freed the children, liberating their potential and making them feel 
that they had done the work. Ordinarily children project on their 
teacher. If they have difficulty in learning, she bears the brunt of 
their blame. If they are successful in learning, she wins their grati- 
tude because she is necessary and strong. Since in our setting the 
teacher freed the children’s strength, they were hardly conscious 
of the need to place blame or express gratitude. 

Our experiment grew out of a workshop in intergroup education 
at the University of Chicago. In the summer of 1946 workshoppers 
at the university developed the idea of using sociometrics to form 
subgroups. In the fall of 1949 the teacher began an experiment at 
Rawlings Junior High School in Cleveland. At that time few English 
teachers were interested in the idea. In fact, most of them felt that 
English does not lend itself to study in informal groups. 

Rawlings Junior High School, where the study was first launched, 
is located in a low-income, high-delinquency area, a neighborhood 
that had many Negro residents who had not yet adjusted to living 
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in a desegregated urban community. There were many individual 
and group problems, and learning handicaps were common. Though 
the groups formed by sociometric choices were not studied in detail, 
it was apparent that students who worked in groups learned respect 
for one another; they were able to reduce or get rid of personal dis- 
likes and achieve academically far beyond what was expected of 
them. 

The experiments at Shaker Heights and at Rawlings showed 
some similarities. As students took more responsibility for work and 
for group decisions, discipline problems decreased. As children 
gained a better understanding of the purpose of group learning, 
group flexibility was enhanced. The children learned to work better 
with one another and with the teacher. 

The groups at Shaker Heights were more reluctant to accept 
classroom freedom—perhaps because they were accustomed to more 
protected social living, to the security that adult leadership had 
given them. The children at Rawlings Junior High School had suf- 
fered early insecurity; they had been thrown on their own resources 
and were much more independent socially. 

At Shaker Heights there was more competition among individu- 
als, and at first this rivalry made it difficult for the children to work 
together comfortably on a project. The children at Rawlings were 
able to share ideas and resources more readily. 

The children at Shaker, perhaps because of environmental ad- 
vantages, performed better academically. Perhaps the teachers at 
Rawlings expected less of their students. The liberating classroom 
experience undoubtedly helped the student to work nearer to his 
real ability. 

Students at Rawlings encouraged other teachers to use this method, 
especially when discipline problems in the classroom interfered with 
classwork. The students at Shaker Heights were less likely to ask for 
this type of classroom life. The students there seemed definitely 
dependent on the teacher's authority image. They found it more dif- 
ficult to give up conventional restrictions. It was as if they feared 
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they would have to take too much responsibility for learning and 
classroom adjustments. 

Traditionally children in a classroom learn to respect one another 
because the teacher insists on it. It is as if children, left to their own 
latency drives, act out their strength-testing in the classroom and 
bring about a chaotic situation. When in the early days of progres- 
sive education children were treated as individuals and academic 
challenge was secondary, there was a tendency toward individual 
expression that at times approached self-thwarting disorganization. 

Even in such a liberal setting the children tended to enjoy the 
teacher’s attention primarily. The student might form a close friend- 
ship with one or two classmates, but he did not appreciate his mem- 
bership in the group. In the kind of classroom we are describing here, 
interpersonal elements do not overshadow individual personalities 
but are as important as individual personalities. 

Scheidlinger pointed out that a well-planned classroom is one in 
which individuals are helped in a specially planned, properly led 
group arrangement (1). Earlier Scheidlinger referred to the fact that, 
in helping the individual child, educators often permitted license 
through indulgence, with the result that in some groups pande- 
monium broke out (2). He noted that as far back as 1921 Freud in 
his paper, “Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego,” warned 
against indulgence. The Walden School method, which Scheidlinger 
described, was based on the importance of group cohesiveness as 
well as individual growth. Competitiveness and conformity were 
both given healthy consideration. 

In the usual classroom, leadership is fastened on the teacher; the 
sharing of leadership is unconsciously discouraged except for perhaps 
a small number in the group. In democratic group structure, as Kurt 
Lewin brings out so well in his classical thesis on group work, leader- 
ship moves freely from child to teacher to child, and from child to 
child (3). 

The liberating climate has been described by President John Dickey 
of Dartmouth, who believes that it is often necessary to free students 
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from earlier learning prejudices. This freedom can be won by ap- 
pointing teachers who have few fears and prejudices and by stimu- 
lating contacts between the teacher and the group. 

Under the arrangement we tried, the teacher served as a resource 
person and a guide, as an observer of the student’s conduct and social 
relationships. The teachers in both the Cleveland school and the 
Shaker Heights school were reluctant to trust the children in this 
kind of arrangement. The teachers’ questions shed light on their mis- 
givings. How had rapport been established between teacher and stu- 
dents? Between student and student? Why were the students in the 
class so co-operative? Why were they able to take responsibility for 
their own behavior in this class but not in others? The teachers were 
impressed with the fact that the students were able to handle open 
discussion readily, taking leadership, sharing leadership, or accepting 
the role of follower with equal ease. 

Actually few teachers feel comfortable about sharing their author- 
ity with their class. It is difficult for them to liberate a class if they 
are afraid of what may happen if they try. Just as superior students 
expect, and even demand, that the teacher assign work and lay down 
the rules, many teachers find it difficult to shift their position. This 
is classically true when an occasional student challenges a teacher's 
authority. 

When the teacher is able to bring out and face the children’s criti- 
cal or negative reactions, she can be sure that they feel safe with 
her. Such a teacher can afford to accept her limitations. 

Are men teachers more reluctant than women to loosen the reins 
of authority? If men are more reluctant, are they so because mascu- 
linity is the last line of authority? It is likely that a male teacher 
who is sure of his authority could offer discipline as permissive as 
a 

How did the parents of the students respond to the approach? At 
Rawlings Junior High School the parents seemed to be enthusiastic 
about this new kind of learning experience, more enthusiastic than 
the parents at Shaker Heights. The Shaker parents did note that their 
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children were getting along better with others. Shy children ex- 
pressed themselves better; the parents knew more about what was 
going on at school. Their children often brought them into the proj- 
ect and occasionally held meetings of the subgroups in their homes. 

Many parents of children who attended Rawlings Junior High 
School came to school to insist that their children be given a greater 
share in group life. Some parents could not understand why restric- 
tions were placed on children in other classes. After all, restrictions 
were not necessary in the experimental group. The parents were en- 
couraged to believe that their children had better academic possibili- 
ties than they had thought. Some parents even began to talk of 
college, an unusual goal in that community. 

Subgroups selected through sociometric choices can achieve well 
academically when they are given responsibility for influencing the 
curriculum. Subgroups we worked with were able to match their own 
earlier achievement and perform at least as well as children in con- 
ventional classrooms. They often showed marked emotional and so- 
cial gains. These gains seem to be more pronounced in a social group 
that is not rigidly organized. 

In the school in an area where delinquency was high, there was, 
over a period of eight years, a remarkable reduction in management 
and discipline problems, and the students adjusted more easily to 
increased responsibility for their own academic learning and be- 
havior. In the school where children came from families at an upper 
social level, the students had adjusted to conventional, traditional 
methods and were more reluctant to accept classroom freedom. Still 
in this school, too, the incidence of management problems and grovp 
difficulties fell sharply. 

In the type of classroom arrangement we have described the lib- 
erating influence on the individual student was accompanied by 
identification with the group and better performance. Students were 
less dependent on the image of the teacher as an authority figure and 
more dependent on the group image and on one another. They used 
the teacher as a catalyzing resource person. 
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Counseling Policies and Programs 


Counseling has won strong support as an instrument of education. 
But counseling may not continue to get support if it is allowed to 
grow haphazardly without sufficient regard for its contributions to 
education as a whole in school and college. While counseling must 
serve students in ways that are consistent with the growing body of 
counseling ethics and knowledge, counseling must also remain, in 
the educational setting at least, an instrument for implementing 
educational policy. Thus the counseling programs that merit the 
greatest support are those that implement institutional goals and 
function as a part of the main stream of education rather than 
operate on the periphery of instruction. 

If counseling is to contribute to the goals of education, which 
students are to be counseled? All students? Those who seek assist- 
ance voluntarily? The gifted? The failing? The maladjusted? What 
kind of program is most appropriate for fulfilling the counseling 
function? These are questions schools and colleges might fruitfully 
ask themselves as they formulate policy. An unhappy alternative 
to serious consideration of such questions is to allow counseling ac- 
tivities to develop haphazardly or to allow expediency and staff 
idiosyncrasies to determine the program and to decide who is to be 
counseled. 

Every counseling program is based on assumptions about the 
nature of counseling and about who should be counseled. It should 
be worthwhile to examine the major kinds of programs set up in 
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schools and colleges and to consider the assumptions underlying 
them. 

In some schools and colleges counseling services are intended 
to serve all individuals who seek help voluntarily or who are referred 
for help. Such programs appear to represent clear-cut policy on who 
should be counseled. Actually they do not. Even when the services 
are intended to be available equally to all students, they are 
rendered on some priority basis, with such factors as limits of time 
and resources, urgency of the problem, and staff interests operating 
to define the client population. Moreover, some assumptions under- 
lying these programs are shaky. 

Let's consider three such assumptions: that students who seek 
counseling need it, or in some other way deserve it, more than other 
students; that students who seek counseling are more likely than 
others to involve themselves and, therefore, to benefit more from 
counseling; that by helping students who seek counseling the pro- 
gram makes its best contribution to the goals of education. 

As to the first assumption, if need is defined by either the depth 
or the breadth of problems, there is little evidence to suggest that 
students who seek counseling have greater need than many students 
who do not. Many students who have problems that are deeper and 
greater in number may feel too threatened to seek counseling help. 
Moreover, it is not enough to insist that because students seek 
counseling they are more deserving than others. We need to examine 
the factors that influence self-selection. We need to communicate 
a reasonably clear image of counseling to all students. We need re- 
search to determine which students are actually the most deserving. 

Client involvment, mentioned in the second assumption as a con- 
dition for successful counseling, is generally regarded as desirable. 
A client must be present for counseling if he is to become involved 
but a client’s presence is no guarantee that he will become involved. 
Many students may avoid counseling because they are susceptible 
to too much involvement and therefore find the prospect too 
threatening. If ways could be found to get these students into a 
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counseling experience, they might become meaningfully involved 
clients. It may be mistakenly assumed that student involvement must 
take the form of anxiety brought on by threat. Involvement or moti- 
vation for counseling can take a more positive form. For instance, 
a fairly well-adjusted student who is reasonably well pleased with 
himself may seek counseling to understand himself better. We do 
not have sufficient understanding of the nature and the process of 
involvement in counseling. 

There appears to be no evidence to suggest that the practice of 
counseling only students who seek help, without planned efforts 
to serve some other population of clients, results in the optimum 
contribution to the educational program. Perhaps such a practice 
persists widely because it is the easiest course available in the ab- 
sence of knowledge about who actually can be served best through 
counseling. 


Some counseling programs purport to serve all students. The 
entire student body is considered to be the client population. The 
counseling staff usually consists of one or more professional coun- 
selors and faculty members who serve as advisers or teacher-coun- 
selors. In some institutions that have avowed aims of serving all 
students there are no trained counselors—only teachers who serve as 
counselors as an additional duty. In institutions where the trained and 
experienced counselor is not regarded as essential to counseling 
there is the likelihood that counseling may consist primarily of 
giving advice and information. Fortunately, this view of counseling 
seems to be on the wane. 

Counseling programs designed to serve all students appear to 
be based on at least two major assumptions: first, that all students 
need counseling—the voluntary and the involuntary clients, the 
bright and the dull, the emotionally stable and the unstable; second, 
that all students can be involved and helped through counseling. 
These two assumptions may encompass at least two views of coun- 
seling. The first view is that counseling can benefit all students 
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because of the opportunities it offers for self-exploration, self-under- 
standing, and psychological growth. Counseling is thus perceived as 
a dynamic process with the broad goal of changing behavior. The 
second view is that counseling is largely a matter of giving informa- 
tion and advice and that these functions facilitate student decision- 
making. 

The assumption that all students need counseling may be a reason- 
able one. Its validity depends on whether a specific service actually 
does help all students by contributing to their learning and growth 
in significant ways. We do not have enough experience to indicate 
what learning outcomes can be achieved when highly skilled coun- 
selors work with the well-adjusted, the so-called normal students in 
search of better self-understanding (11). Neither do we have suffi- 
cient knowledge of how to work with other kinds of clients—in- 
voluntary clients who are disturbed and resist help or voluntary 
clients who are disturbed but seem unable to deal with their prob- 
lems. 

If, in a program designed to serve all students, counseling is re- 
garded as a dynamic process focusing on personality development, 
the goal of counseling for all is unattainable at present. There are 
not enough skilled counselors for this kind of counseling. But if 
counseling is perceived almost exclusively as giving advice and in- 
formation, all students may be served, though such services are mis- 
labeled when they are called counseling. Thus the goal of counseling 
for all seems unattainable because of lack of counseling resources 
or because of the superficiality of the services. 


We have examined assumptions underlying counseling programs 
designed to serve students who seek help and programs intended to 
serve all students. A third type of counseling program that is widely 
used offers a combination of counseling and advice. Such a design 
requires professionally trained counselors who work with students 
and faculty members, serving as counselors for students and as 
consultants for faculty members. Both counselors and faculty mem- 
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bers may become involved in psychological counseling relationships 
and in giving information and advice, with each group understand- 
ing the domain and the primary functions of the other and the situa- 
tions in which their functions may interchange or overlap. 

Three assumptions underlie this combination of counseling and 
advising services: first, that all students need to be exposed to oppor- 
tunities for counseling; second, that some students need counseling; 
and, third, that almost all students can benefit from information 
and advice given through these combined services. Thus students 
with felt needs who voluntarily seek counseling and students without 
felt needs are offered opportunities for counseling relationships. 

Detailed discussions of the advising and the counseling functions 
of faculty members and the counseling staff have been presented 
elsewhere (5, 6, 8,9). Perhaps it is sufficient to say here that through 
close co-ordination and working relationships these two important 
educational functions can be strengthened. While the central 
counseling staff offers psychological knowledge of behavior and 
technical skills in counseling, the advising staff brings the knowledge 
of their disciplines and the curriculum as well as the unique under- 
standing and relationships each member can offer students as a 


result of being the kind of person that he is. 


A counseling program may also be built around carefully planned 
and skilfully executed group counseling. Large numbers of students 
may profit immensely from a group counseling program in which 
counselors with a professional background in psychology function as 
group leaders, as consultants to student and faculty groups, as well 
as counselors to individual students. There is a growing body of 
evidence to suggest how people are helped in groups (2, 3, 4, 7). 

The purposes of the groups might be to provide opportunities for 
self-exploration and evaluation, to develop new skills in interpersonal 
relationships, and to appraise educational and vocational goals in a 
dynamic group setting. Although the purpose of group sessions might 
range from information giving and informal discussions of student 
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problems to more intensive personal counseling, the broad purposes 
would continue to be to contribute to student intellectual and 
emotional maturity, to assist students in overcoming and eliminating 
barriers to psychological growth and creativity, and to enable them 
to perceive themselves and their environment more clearly. 

There are several reasons for suggesting group counseling as a 
basis for a counseling program. Education in groups is commonly 
accepted, though the group process envisioned here is quite different 
from that in most classroom situations. In group counseling more 
students may be involved in the program than in individual coun- 
seling, though the approach is not advocated as a timesaver or a 
money-saver. The group experience is more lifelike than individual 
counseling in that it offers opportunities for participants to try out 
developing skills, attitudes, and understandings in relationships with 
peers and the group leader. Group counseling provides opportunities 
for individuals to discover firsthand that their problems, feelings, 
and experiences are not unique. This discovery tends to give sup- 
port and to make failure easier to understand and to accept real- 
istically. Group sessions offer opportunities for counselors to learn 
more about the kinds of problems that can be dealt with and the posi- 
tive learning outcomes that may be sought in groups. Many prob- 
lems and concerns now dealt with in individual counseling may be 
handled more effectively in groups. 

Advocates of group counseling and group psychotherapy report 
varied outcomes (2, 3). Among these are improved personal and 
social adjustment, deep satisfaction, more intensive motivation to 
face and solve problems and to overcome limitations, and more facil- 
ity in assessing personal strengths and weaknesses. Among the other 
outcomes attributed to group counseling are better self-understand- 
ing, greater tolerance and awareness of others, less self-centeredness, 
more co-operative behavior, clarification of values and goals, and 
feelings of worth as a person. It is to be hoped that these important 
outcomes may be verified through carefully designed research. 
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Counseling policy should be based on the understanding that 
counseling may include information-giving and may contribute to 
the solution of immediate problems, but that counseling at its best 
is largely psychological in character. Its broadest and most signifi- 
cant goal is personality development (1:9). 

Counseling can contribute to institutional educational goals that 
are harmonious with the purposes of counseling. If the goal of the 
institution is to train the intellect, counseling may be limited to 
problems of educational planning and choice. Little or no attention 
can be given to social, emotional, or vocational concerns when these 
are beyond the scope of institutional goals. If counseling help is 
given in such matters, it is likely to be on a remedial basis, the 
justification being that such problems interfere with the student's 
intellectual growth. If the major institutional goal is technical or 
specialized training for a vocation or a profession, counseling might 
include both educational and vocational planning with emphasis 
on problems of choice. Here again, attention given to emotional and 
social concerns is likely to be on a remedial basis. If the main insti- 
tutional goal is a liberal or a general education for each student as a 
person, the counseling function may legitimately concern itself with 
educational and vocational planning and choice, though the student’s 
social and emotional development, his motivations, his values, and 
his aspirations will be of central importance. The focus will be more 
on the student as a person and less on immediate problems and their 
resolution. Thus, while staff resources, time allotments, and program 
design are all critical in the attainment of the goals of counseling, 


institutional goals are a major determinant of counseling goals. 
Counseling is more likely to flourish in institutions that espouse 
educational objectives that are sufficiently broad and varied to en- 
compass the broadest goals of counseling. 

Institutional policy and counseling policy should capitalize on, 
not simply recognize, the fact that counseling has a unique con- 
tribution to make by giving primary attention to the individual 
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student. One of the counselor's tasks is to help students attain their 
aspirations within the framework of the institutional objective. The 
counselor may be more able to succeed in such a task if he is free 
from responsibilities for administering rules and institutional policy 
governing student behavior. Bordin sums up the basis for this posi- 
tion: “The problem from the psychological point of view is not to 
force the individual into passive conformity with social requirements, 
but to enable the individual to accept, internalize, and act on what- 
ever real pressures he is subjected to. Society provides numerous 
mechanics for enforcement of its standards through the medium of 
parents, teachers, law enforcement agencies, and so on. It is in 
society's best interests to provide agents who can aid the individual 
in his process of internalization of society’s standards” (1:29). The 
counselor may serve as such an agent. Schools and colleges that 
foster this function of the counselor may discover that it is not only 
an effective medium for aiding students in making suitable adjust- 
ments to classroom instruction and allied areas of learning, but is 
another dimension in the educational process. 

Since counseling resources are limited and all students cannot be 
served equally, schools and colleges face the task of establishing 
priorities to determine which group of students the counseling func- 
tion can serve in implementing educational goals. Should counseling 
attention be focused on students who need all the help they can get to 
graduate? Or should counseling time be spent with students who are 
most likely to succeed academically? The issue here is not limited to 
what is socially good. Presumably any help given to any person is 
socially good. The basis for establishing priorities, or for defining 
the population to be served, hinges on value judgments of what is 
socially best under a particular set of circumstances in a given 
institution. 

Various views of human behavior and orientations to counseling 
have various implications for the nature and the structure of the 
counseling function. Williamson, for example, believes that the 
counselor must take a stand in helping a person develop a certain 
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kind of individuality because he does not possess all the resources 
needed to achieve his own individuality (12). In contrast, Rogers 
believes that each person has within himself the potential for realiz- 
ing his individuality and that the counselor's task is to demonstrate 
a faith in, and acceptance of, this potential (10:56). The first view 
suggests that students need considerably more direction from coun- 
selors and faculty in entering into, and making effective use of, the 
counseling experience than the second view does. While a staff group 
is not likely to subscribe unanimously to any particular view, the 
healthy exchange that results from exploring various orientations 
and their implications for counseling students can be exciting and 
profitable. 

The process of formulating counseling policy with special atten- 
tion to the question of who shall be counseled should be a reward- 
ing experience for participating personnel. A group made up of 
representatives of the faculty, the counseling staff, and the adminis- 
tration might begin with an examination of policy considerations 
and issues similar to those discussed here. The development of 
counseling policy and program would serve as a basis for creating 
and communicating an image of the counseling function. 

Members of the counseling staff engaged in the study of the 
program may profitably compare the characteristics of students 
served with the characteristics of the general student population. 
The staff might seek to determine how the outcomes sought in 
counseling relate to the goals of the institution. They might try to 
identify conditions that tend to attract to counseling different ele- 
ments of the student population. They might change conditions and 
look for corresponding changes in the client population. Finally 
they might experiment with counseling programs quite unlike those 
in operation. 

That counseling is an educational function that should serve 
educational policy and goals through a particular kind of work with 
students seems almost too obvious for discussion. Yet in practice 
it is easy for counselors and administrators to lose sight of the 
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distinctive contribution that counseling can make. Counselors may 
pursue their particular bents with only those students who come for 
help, or administrators may use the counseling program to serve 
ends that are not directly educative. 
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Prospects for Philosophic Inquiry 
in Guidance 


Philosophy of education contributes to the theory and practice of 
guidance in ways that are both clear and obscure. Guidance workers 
persistently search for a philosophy of student personnel work. The 
usual method of searching involves a comparative approach to philo- 
sophical systems, and the usual outcome is eclecticism. The eclecti- 
cism is composed of a set of conclusions largely cut off from the 
methods of inquiry that produced the conclusions. Often effective 
philosophic inquiry is precluded. One important problem in philos- 
ophy of education, therefore, is to help create working relations 
between philosophy and guidance. The purpose of this paper is to 
analyze some of the contributions philosophy has made to guidance 
and to suggest additional contributions possible when philosophy is 
interpreted as philosophizing. 

Philosophy has made contributions to guidance in the form of 
unanalyzed assumptions or unquestioned beliefs inherited from tra- 
ditional philosophy. In fact, these conclusions of speculative reason- 
ing of traditional philosophies are so ingrained that today they appear 
to us as common sense, a common sense that resists the efforts of 
contemporary thinkers and researchers to introduce new models and 
new ways of thinking about human behavior. Let me cite three of 
these persistent conclusions. 
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First, each person has a mind by which he learns, remembers, 
and understands. There may be some argument as to whether the 
mind contains all ideas, needing only a stimulus to bring them forth, 
or whether the mind takes in ideas like a glass eye or a camera lens 
so that nothing occurs in the mind that does not first come through 
the senses. This argument may go on for ages, as it has, without 
bringing into doubt the notion that the individual mind is the learn- 
ing agent. 

Second, the mind is incorporeal. The attempt to study mental proc- 
esses by physical means is doomed to failure because there is noth- 
ing—literally no thing—there to study. Only the mental processes of 
reason and introspection can be used to study the mind. 

Third, each mind is divided into faculties that can be independ- 
ently developed and strengthened. This conviction leads to a theory 


of mental discipline in which the mind is exercised and developed 


through the study of selected school subjects. It has been estimated 
that at least half of our school teachers act as if a faculty psychology 
dictated their behavior. 

These contributions of philosophy to our present understanding, 
or misunderstanding, of learning and human behavior seem to have 
come about without any formal coursework in philosophy. Had there 
been some formal study of philosophy, these conclusions of specula- 
tive reasoning might not have been cut off from the methods of 
inquiry that produced them. Traditional philosophy—and by this I 
mean philosophy before the rise of modern science—developed three 
methods that deserve mention here. 

One method of traditional philosophic inquiry begins with first 
principles, intuited, revealed, or asserted to be self-evident; logical 
deductions are made from these first principles known to be true to 
further conclusions that are deduced to be true by strict logical 
implication. Another methodological contribution of traditional phi- 
losophy is the inductive method attributed to Aristotle. This method 
has two steps: careful observation of the world about us and logical 
reasoning from the data of these observations to general truths. A 
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third methodological contribution of traditional philosophy to the 
study of human behavior is the method of introspection, a method 
by which we examine our inner conscious states. Introspectionists as- 
sume that something called “consciousness” exists as an originally 
separate and directly given subject matter and that consciousness is 
the organ of its own immediate disclosure of all its own secrets. 
With the revolution in psychology that occurred in this country 
between 1890 and 1920, the method of introspection was discarded 
in favor of the method of experimental science, although recent de- 
velopments suggest that introspection may serve a subordinate role 
in an experimental science (1). 

Were the contributions of philosophy to consist of only these con- 
clusions and these methods, continued disavowal of the usefulness 
of philosophy might be justified. One primary assumption of much 
traditional philosophy seems to be that it yields Truth with its own 
methods. Since the development of modern science, however, the 
contributions of philosophy to human understanding have changed. 
Rather than claiming to produce truth, philosophy becomes a gen- 
eralized theory of criticism and clarification, often working hand in 
glove with science. 

Thus philosophy changes from an ordered set of conclusions be- 
lieved to be true—that is, a philosophic system—to methods of work- 
ing, usually called philosophizing or philosophic inquiry. Philosophic 
systems are given names, such as realism, idealism, scholasticism, 
pragmatism. For many years inquiry in philosophy of education (if 
we use textbooks as our source of information) has consisted of the 
comparing and the contrasting of philosophic systems. The student 
is urged to read about the four philosophies to discover which philos- 


ophy is really his or, if none is implicit, to create a synthesis from 


the various positions, a synthesis compatible with what he already 
believes. It seems strange to expect students to do something philos- 
ophers did not do. The typical outcome is not a philosophic synthesis, 
but an eclectic hodgepodge of terms. 

Given these expectations for philosophy in education, it is reason- 
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able that attempts to formulate a philosophy of personnel work in 
education should result in an eclecticism composed of realism, ideal- 
ism, rationalism, and experimentalis » /%). Such an eclecticism seems 
to be the outcome of the aim, whi-a is to find the philosophy of 
personnel work in education, and the method, which is to take four 
or five philosophic systems and by comparison arrive at the philosophy 
for personnel work. 


Eclecticism seems peculiarly inappropriate as a stance to take for 
one’s philosophy. Eclecticism violates the philosophic criteria of co- 


herence and consistency; it enables a person to accept his current 
beliefs without testing and revising them since he can find reasons 
for them somewhere in a variety of philosophies. This acceptance, 
or rationalization, of beliefs one happens to hold tends to cut off the 
growth that might occur if philosophy is seen as something to achieve 
over a lifetime rather than something to pick up ready-made. 

If one chooses from traditional philosophic systems, including the 
methods of inquiry as well as the conclusions these methods yield, 
then one should avoid eclecticism. The aim of philosophic activity 
then would be to stay within the system and develop the ideas of the 
system. Thus, advocates would work out meanings and justifications 
for the philosophical actions guidance people need to take. 

An attempt in this direction was recently made by James J. Crib- 
bin, an advocate of scholastic philosophy (3). Cribbin analyzed the 
term principle as it is used in modern textbooks on guidance but 
found no consistent interpretation of the term and little concern with 
the use of principles as a guide to procedures and practices. From 
the many foci of emphasis in guidance he selected those he thought 
worthy of consideration by Catholic educators and recommended 
their adoption. His approach was one of textual analysis and classifi- 
cation, based on his observations of what others had written and de- 
veloped into generalizations. In keeping with the expectations of his 
philosophy there was no experimentation to test the generalizations. 

Another view of philosophy, ascendant only in the last half-cen- 
tury but reportedly as old as Socrates, holds that the central function 
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of philosophy is not to reach truth by its own methods, but rather to 
serve as a generalized theory of criticism and clarification. Philosophy 
becomes less an array of philosophic systems and more an array of 
concepts useful in philosophizing. As such, it analyzes meanings, de- 
tects assumptions, clarifies standards, evolves hypotheses, builds the- 
ories, integrates discrete fields of knowledge, and, using modern 
scientific knowledge as a base, speculates in wonder, projecting im- 
aginative visions. 

This modern view of philosophy has contributed the hypothetico- 
deductive method of determining truths. This method begins with 
an empirical base of observations, moves to the generation of tenta- 
tive hypotheses, manipulates data through mathematical or symbolic 
means, constructs interlocking propositions into theories, and then 
by deduction projects a new point to the empirical realm for actual 
testing. Logical reasoning is still essential, but it is no longer con- 
sidered to produce truth by itself. The truth of any system of ideas 
lies in the verification of its empirical consequences under conditions 
where falsification could be possible. 

Many of the ideas of traditional philosophy have been abandoned 
because they could not meet the criterion of verifiability: they could 
not suggest operations by which they could be empirically tested 
under discriminating conditions. Among the casualties of traditional 
philosophy are the notions that the mind is a blank tablet, that the 
mind is stocked with all possible ideas it could learn, that the mind 
is the sole agent of intellectual learning, that the mind is divided 
into active and passive intellect, that the mind possesses separate 
powers or faculties. 

I could cite many examples of the useful contributions of philos- 
ophizing to education. One is the analysis of assumptions. In a study 
published in Psychological Monographs in 1942, Thomas analyzed 
the assumptions underlying the use of mental tests as instruments 
of science (4). The chief assumption detected concerned the treat- 
ment of mental-test scores as if they were cardinal numbers, instead 
of evaluations and predictions of behavior based on probability. 
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Another example is B. Othanel Smith’s analysis of the assumptions 
underlying achievement tests (5). 

A second service of philosophizing consists in bringing together 
concepts in diverse fields of inquiry and relating them coherently. 
An attempt was recently made to connect the theory of education 
as a central institution of organized human life with the theory of 
culture as a central concept of the social sciences (6). Further at- 
tempts to relate theories of cultural transmission—a theory of group 
learning—to theories of individual learning seem likely and promis- 
ing (7). Studies of the similarities between ethics and psychoanaly- 
sis have recently appeared in meetings of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association (8). This integrating and synthesizing function 
of philosophizing is especially appropriate as developments from be- 
havioral sciences progress in new ways to new ground (9). 

A third service of philosophic inquiry is the creation of new con- 
cepts and the projection of new hypotheses. The source of new 
hypotheses is never entirely fixed; and, while combinations of the- 
ories may result in new hypotheses to test, it is perhaps just as likely 
in education that the thinking about practical and pressing problems 
may yield speculative ideas. 

Herbert Stroup, of Brooklyn College, has recognized the need for 
theoretical constructs in student personnel work (10). Let me para- 
phrase part of his argument. He states that to an impressive extent 
many student personnel workers use the phrase “the student per- 
sonnel point of view” as a statement of theory. This comment sug- 
gests that the field is not seriously in need of theoretical advancement 
because its theoretical needs have been met with a philosophy, or 
point of view. The main thesis of this point of view seems to be: 
“The student personnel point of view encompasses the student as a 
whole.” As a philosophy or theory of student personnel work, Stroup 
declares it is vapid and sentimental rather than precisely theoretical 
in its intention and analysis. In other words, this point of view does 
not have the advantages of theory—that is, of prediction and descrip- 
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tion and explanation—when theory is formulated according to the 
criteria of the hypothetico-deductive method of thinking. 

Stroup’s paper illustrates the three services of philosophizing that 
I have mentioned. First of all, he is critical, probing for a basic 
assumption. He discovers that the apparent distaste for theoretical 
activity among student personnel workers is perhaps a result of hav- 
ing the student personnel point of view. He notes that “a point of 
view is no enduring substitute for theory and well may confuse the 
essential issues” (10:321). Secondly, he sets. up criteria for theo- 
retical constructs. Finally, he uses each construct in a speculative 
way to explain a critical event of a practical work with which per- 
sonnel workers are daily familiar. While the constructs he suggests 
are not experimentally tested, they could be. Prospects for philo- 
sophic inquiry by workers in guidance are good if more work of this 
sort appears. 

To further illustrate the prospects for philosophic inquiry in guid- 
ance, let us imagine that a guidance counselor is making use of the 
newer approach to philosophy. Let us suppose that an administrator 
has created a new staff position for a school philosopher (analogous 
to a school psychologist ). Since no graduate schools give degrees for 
school philosopher—at least I know of none—the administrator turns 
to the guidance counselor and asks him to serve as staff philosopher. 
If the guidance counselor accepts this task, where will he turn for 
guidance? Before we indicate the kind of guidance that he can re- 
ceive from modern philosophy, let us sketch a few of his tasks. 

In the problems the guidance counselor confronts we find educa- 
tion writ large. He faces not only the intelligence of an individual, 
which he may try to evaluate, but also the confusion and perplexity 
of an individual who is unable to think clearly. He faces not only a 
pupil's trouble with his parents, trouble he may try to alleviate, but 
also social-class conflict internalized in a pupil. And he faces not only 
the need to make choices among competing goods, choices he may 
try to facilitate, but also the inadequacy of moral standards, a lack 
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of a principled way to make choices. Thus, he deals with undisci- 
plined intelligence, with coercive and conflictful social orders, and 
with the inadequacy of standards by which to judge the good. Out 
of this must come guidance. How? 

Our guidance counselor is familiar with John Dewey’s writings. 
But he is not familiar with the recent writings of existentialists and 
logical positivists. While these writings are given the names existen- 
tialism and logical positivism, both approaches reject the claim to 
being a logically coherent philosophic system. They share the empha- 
sis on philosophic inquiry. Neither attempts to present an ordered 
set of conclusions; rather, both attempt to define a stance, a posture, 
a mode of philosophic inquiry. “Existentialism,” according to George 
Kneller, “is not to be considered a systematic philosophy in the tra- 
ditional sense; rather, it permeates philosophies; it is an act of phi- 
losophizing” (11). Logical positivism, more recently called analytic 
philosophy, also rejects the notion of philosophy as a body of or- 
ganized, positive knowledge; philosophy is not empirical or axio- 
matic; philosophy is the act of clarification of meanings, of criticism 
of statements, propositions, and sentences, and of explanation 
through theories (12). 

These two philosophies are somewhat alike in another regard. 
Both seem to discount the social order. Existentialists regard social 
orders as arbitrary and in general as antithetical to the existential 
development of the person. (Yet in a curious way many penetrating 
insights of the existentialists seem to derive from the cultural forces 
they ardently wish to reject.) Existentialists seek self-education, a 
non-formal education. In the quest for self and the validity of 
promptings of subjective experience, existentialists seek to recall the 
private sector of man into a more fully acknowledged aspect of 
living. Education in the public schools tends to be propositional, 
abstract, and theoretic; it tends to prevent the individual from 
becoming morally adult in just the degree that it prevents him 
from making his own individual decision about a pattern of living, 
a decision which springs from a direct aesthetic encounter with self 
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and nothingness. In the best sense, existentialism may be considered 
the philosophy of the adolescent, the person not yet mature, the 
person seeking a way to justify living. Seen in this light, existential- 
ism carries meaning for the guidance counselor. But it carries an 
ironic twist: no existentialist can rule out the possibility that all life 
may be meaningless—a farce. 

The positivists tend to ignore rather than to reject the social order. 
As O'Connor suggests, the issues of the social order are superficial; 
they are lying on the surface all around us; one does not have to 
search for phenomena as the physical scientists search (12). This 
attitude tends to result in an assumption of the status quo: what is, 
is right, insofar as the philosopher is a member of his own culture. 
There seems to be little dynamic for social change in the philosophic 
stance of the positivists. Although a few positivists do concern them- 
selves with the social order, it seems ironic that the legatees of Comte, 
creator of the term sociology and an important early theorist in 
social science, should largely ignore serious and detailed philoso- 
phizing about social issues. 

It is probable that these recent developments in philosophic in- 
quiry have yet to yield their most definitive contributions to educa- 
tion. Let us, then, take them to be speculative and prospective, as 
hypotheses or perhaps as metaphors rather than verified truths. What 
kind of “answers” might they give our guidance counselor? 

The existentialist asserts that ways of living are arbitrary. When 
these arbitrary ways of living become inadequate, we are faced with 
the unintelligibility of the world. Yet we cannot withdraw from 
existence; thus we must choose some other, equally arbitrary, way of 
living. At this point we are confronted with “dreadful freedom.” 
Freedom is dreadful if it is absolute: there is no way in which we 
can find guides for choice, no way to avoid making a choice, and 


no way to evade the consequences of choices made. 

Here we might sketch the development of an adolescent as seen 
by an existentialist. The young person moves through life with an 
unquestioned outlook. He lives as his parents live. But he grows. 
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He learns. Education makes him upwardly mobile, ready for a better 
or a different way of living. His dissatisfaction with the old forces him 
to question it. With questioning comes disenchantment, then disinte- 
gration, then complete nausea as the arbitrary view of the world 
collapses into complete disorganization. If he is a hero—and he must 
play at the game of being hero because there are no heroes on the 
horizon to make us safe from atomic destruction—then he must rec- 
ognize that, to find meaning and organization for his experience, he 
must make some decision of principle. Yet the magnitude of this 
choice is all but overwhelming. No help can be had, for no one else 
can make the choice for him. Man cannot avoid being a free agent 
and still be man. This freedom to choose an organizing principle 
entails the burden of consequences that follow from the decision. To 
attempt to put the responsibilities for consequences somewhere else— 
on God’s shoulders (through faith), for example—is to avoid being 
human (just as the temptation to find an ordering in “the nature of 
things” and hence an “order” to do something one way, as in military 
orders, is to avoid being human). And the hero, or the young adoles- 
cent, ardently wants to be adult, and human. 

There is, I think, in the existentialist parable, a partially valid rec- 
ommendation to counselors. It is somewhat like Carl Rogers’ recom- 
mendation, and perhaps Gordon Allport’s, too. The recommendation 
is to look at certain aspects of the quest for meaning in origins and 
existences. This approach to existence, in a way, is like the early part 
of the counseling process. It is what must be undergone before ra- 
tional reflection, logical decisions, and fact-finding can be developed 
with the client. But the existentialist view is partial. More is to follow. 

The more to follow involves the logic of decisions of principles 
and the empiric, as it were, of effects. For this we must turn to the 
answer given by the philosophical analysts. 

The logic and the language of value words—words like ought, 
right, and good—are central to the answer to the question “What 
shall I do?” The existentialist asserts that all is arbitrary; but the 
philosophical analysts assert that the arbitrariness is neither absolute 
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nor complete. Logic and reasons have a place in the determination 
of life, albeit a place we may have to reconstruct if the social order 
becomes unstable. “Moral judgments,” R. M. Hare asserts, “provide 
reasons for acting in one way rather than another (13:197). And 
Hare suggests that we must first, by our own decision—and in this he 
is like the existentialists—accept a principle and make it our own. 
These principles are the reasons for acting in one way rather than 
another. They may be arbitrary in that the individual arbitrarily 
chooses one for himself, but they cannot be arbitrary in that someone 
chooses them for another. To have someone else choose your prin- 
ciples and purposes is still, as Plato suggested, to be a slave and 
hence not morally adult and free. 

After the choice of a set of principles, verification, or perhaps more 
accurately justification, follows. We can act on a principle and see 
what effects or consequences occur, as the pragmatists recommend. 
We generally improve our thinking about the principles when we 
connect what we do to the reasons for doing it. R. M. Hare writes 
that “to be morally adult is . . . to learn to use ‘ought’ sentences in 
the realization that they can only be verified by reference to a stand- 
ard or set of principles which we have by our decision accepted and 
made our own” (18:196). 

If I ask myself, “How shall I bring up my children?” I pause before 
giving an answer. It is here, according to Hare, that the most funda- 
mental moral decisions of all arise. (It is noteworthy for educators, 
I think, that fundamental moral decisions are closely related to edu- 
cation. One feature of Hare’s book is his concern with teaching and 
learning and the guidance of conduct. ) 

How do we answer this question? Hare suggests some answers. 
We can bring up our children exactly as we were brought up, so that 
they will have habits and intuitions about moral issues identical with 
ours. But as soon as we give this answer, we are uneasy because we 
feel that circumstances have altered, so that the moral character of 
the father will not prove suitable for the children. Moreover, fathers 
sometimes fail. The new environment may prove too strong and so 
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overwhelm the moral position; or, the very strength the father builds 
into his children may give them the strength to differ with him. 
The father, even while acting on his own sturdy standards, may 
not know, in any teachable way, what the standards are. And, finally, 
even if he knows the principles and teaches them and teaches them 
well, he is still powerless to make for his child these many decisions 
of principle. As we noted, Hare states that to be morally adult we 
must recognize that “ought” sentences can be verified only by refer- 
ence to a standard or a set of principles; these principles we, by our 
own decision, have accepted and have made our own by using them 
in particular moral decisions. 

We want to avoid a set of principles so fixed that they have become 
inoperative. And we want to avoid the job-lot, atomistic approach of 
thinking each decision independent of a set of principles because 
each decision seems to carry about it a sense of immediacy and par- 
ticularity. We want to achieve a set of principles, tested in our ex- 
perience and subject to further test in the light of changing condi- 
tions. And we want to achieve a way of testing ourselves so that we 
know what we think; we do not want to become automata convicted 
by our convictions because, although there is appeal to convictions, 
there is no appeal from them. 

The clarification of language is actually an important factor in a 
guidance counselor's discussions with a client. The philosophical ana- 
lyst, like the counselor who is client-centered, suggests no answers 
until a meaningful question has been asked. To discover what a ques- 
tion means is to discover how one would go about answering it, the 
analysts assert. Some questions are answerable only by empirical 
investigation; these are usually questions of fact. Other questions 
may be questions of logical meanings. Still other questions remain 
unanswerable until the individual has undergone some experience 
directly; it is impossible to know what it feels like to smoke a cigar 
without actual experience. Some questions of this sort, especially 
those involving a rational emotionality and deeply felt beliefs, are 
not amenable to empirical investigation of a factual sort or logical 
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analysis of a rational sort. To answer these deep disquietudes of hu- 
man beings, the client may be referred to important fellow humans— 
that is, people important to the client, either within his range of 
face-to-face contact or within his range of intense vicarious contact. 
Here is where the existentialists make their point. And the guidance 
suggested by philosophical analysts involves a relation to the kinds 
of experiences from which meaningful as well as meaningless ques- 
tions arise and to which meaningful answers must be at least at- 
tempted. The source of guidance comes from the particular set of 
sentences, viewed as moral principles, which give us reasons for our 
conduct. 

Philosophic inquiry in guidance needs, I think, to be infused with 
more. of the resources of modern philosophy. The experimentalism 
of Dewey is familiar to most guidance workers, but it is often wrongly 
interpreted as a final set of answers. I think the experimentalist’s 
sense of the biosocial can actually be augmented by the existential- 
ist’s sense of the individual sharply at odds with the social order. 
Some say that Dewey avoids existentialist anguish by pointing out 
that the self cannot exist apart from one’s relationship with others 
since the self is formed through these relationships. But this only 
begs the question since the anguish of the adolescent comes about 
through the continual breaking up of relations with others. The guid- 
ance counselor might well profit from reading existentialist writings 
to obtain vicariously the feeling of isolation that besets many adoles- 
cents. The experimentalists’ concern with problem-solving may be 
enhanced by the close examination of the logical dimension of lan- 
guage found in the writings of analytic philosophers (14). Some 
adolescents respond to a logical rather than a psychological or a 


sociological treatment of their problems, especially if logical incon- 
sistency in the language they use is the basis of the problems. All 
three of these modern philosophies share a concern with continued 


philosophizing. 
If the existentialists help us get a feel for immediately experienced 
psychosocial meanings, if the philosophical analysts help us clarify 
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the meanings of statements in a logical and orderly way, and if 
situations, things, and events are given their important due as refer- 
ents for meanings (as the experimentalists recommend ), then I think 
we have a sufficiently balanced schema for further philosophic in- 
quiry into the quest for meaning. 

I wish to close on a prospective note, not a completely rounded 
set of conclusions. I have suggested some historical methods and 
conclusions of philosophy and have called them philosophic systems. 
In contrast to philosophic systems and in criticism of comparative 
treatments of these systems which end in eclecticism I have posed 
the act of philosophizing. In so doing, it may appear that I am being 
eclectic myself, for I have suggested that in our pursuit of philo- 
sophic inquiry in guidance we might take something from existen- 
tialism, something from logical positivism, and something from 
experimentalism. I think, however, that this is not another eclectic 
approach, but rather a reinterpretation of the functions of philosophy 
in guidance. The stress is not on the use of philosophic systems but 
rather on the development of the processes of philosophizing. 

To the extent that philosophizing illuminates the ordinary experi- 
ence of individuals, it is providing a service in the guidance of man 
toward manhood. To the extent that philosophizing elicits a vision 
of what man’s experience could become, it is providing a service 
in the guidance of man toward rational control. And to the extent 
that philosophizing recalls man to a closer scrutiny of actual out- 
comes and consequences, it is providing a service in the guidance of 
man toward tested meanings and verified truths. These concludings 
seem more important than a set of fixed conclusions or a forced eclec- 
ticism because they encourage continued inquiry and philosophizing. 
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Vocational and Liberal Education: 


An Integrated Approach 


The dichotomy between vocational education and liberal education 
cannot be resolved by compromise. An integrated approach is needed, 
an approach that takes full account of the way human beings enjoy 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The fact that the public 
through its representatives is willing and eager to appropriate large 
sums of money for technical and scientific training but is reluctant 
to support liberal studies should not divert educators from their 
responsibility of proposing a balanced program. To yield to public 
pressure is unworthy of a profession. But to counter narrow prac- 
ticality with obsolete tradition is also unjustified. 

To a considerable extent, demands for an education that is prac- 
tical and useful are justified. Since life itself is a practical affair, 
educators shun practicality at their peril. The proper concern of edu- 
cators is to deepen the meaning of practicality so that education 
can equip young people with the disposition and the competence to 
live in a world where the struggle for existence or coexistence is 
intense. With this concern in mind, I am suggesting an integrated 
approach to vocational and liberal education. 

Vocation is important to individuals, not only because they depend 
on it for their livelihood, but because they depend on it to enjoy the 
full meaning of human life. The importance of vocation for extraor- 
dinary men, especially artists or scientists, is evident. A man of 
distinction is a man whose work, whether it is work of the head or 
the hand, is distinctive. Among ordinary men, the drive for self-reali- 
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zation is as powerful as among extraordinary men, though the pursuit 
of the ordinary man may be less distinctive and he may need the 
help provided by formal education. 

To both ordinary men and extraordinary men, a piece of good work 
is good in itself because it is the good life. Usually, the good life is 
the life that is devoted to good work, a work that gives disciplined 
satisfaction. Is it not true that we enjoy life most when we are ab- 
sorbed in work that gives us self-discipline as well as self-confidence? 

Our life is human to the extent that we live according to a plan of 
our own choosing. Vocation, in the broadest sense, is such a plan. 
An individual who lives with a vocation of his own choice is a man 
living his own life. 

Such terms as self and individual are meaningless unless they are 
identified with the organization of energy. In the process of organ- 
izing our life energy, a unique self is also organized, and our lifework 
is the principle of this organization. But self-realization need not be 
the privilege of a few. An education that concentrates on vocational 
guidance can help many individuals achieve self-realization and ac- 
quire individuality. 

The essential function of education is to help the individual choose 
his vocation. The resources of education consist of all things that re- 
late to vocational choice. To be educated is to be equipped with re- 
sources that affect the pursuit of a life career. While this thesis should 
not be oversimplified into a narrow utilitarian approach to education, 
education cannot afford to be useless under the pretense of mysterious 
importance. An activity is worthy of the name of education only if 
it helps the individual develop his life interest. No man is educated 
unless he achieves self-realization in a pursuit of his own choice. An 
educated man is not one who is stuffed with mere book knowledge, 
but one who has the self-knowledge that comes from the test of his 
personal power. He realizes his power and discipline in the pursuit 


of an appropriate vocation. Hence, the importance of education for 


an individual's vocation. 
If we grant that the educated man is an individual of power and 
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self-discipline, we can still maintain that education is more than 
vocational education. Moral education is perhaps more essential than 
vocational education. Without vocational interest, however, our moral 
conviction and conduct are abstract and vain. If we are to be moral, 
our moral choice and judgment must have a frame of reference. Our 
vocation is this reference. Thus, vocational education is not incom- 
patible with moral education; actually, vocational education is the 
foundation of moral education. 

The relationship between vocation and morality is a subject worthy 
of separate treatment. Here it is enough to point out that morality 
is concerned with loyalty (1) and that our ultimate allegiance rests 
with our chosen vocation. There can be no substantial ground for 
resolving a personal moral crisis unless we know how to deal with 
it in relation to our vocation. This does not mean that the interests 
of our vocation must always have the deciding voice, that we always 
choose morally according to our vocational interests. The laborer 
does not always uphold the union; nor the businessman the chamber 
of commerce. Rather, to be able to relate a moral issue—one involv- 
ing domestic, religious, or political loyalty—to our vocation is to make 
the issue real, personal, and concrete. By looking at the basic moral 
issues of our time from the viewpoint of various vocations, we can 
put moral issues on a substantial ground and also broaden our views 
on our vocation. National security presents different problems to the 
scientist, the military man, the politician in power, the politician of 
the opposition, the laborer, and the representative of management. 

Those who oppose an emphasis on vocational education sometimes 
argue that an educated man is distinguished, not by his vocational 
efficiency, but by his general intellectual power. This is one premise 
on which liberal arts education is based. To us, the idea is erroneous 
and the practice fruitless in view of the bleak prospects of many 
products of liberal arts education. This is no place to renew the 
argument on the nature of intelligence. It is enough to point out 
that the emphasis on vocational education does not imply the neglect 
of other aspects of our life that call for intelligence. 

The activities and concerns of men are by no means limited to 
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vocation. The individual not only holds a job, but he usually lives 
in a family, in a community, and in a sovereign state. He maintains 
relations with his fellow men, and he enjoys certain privileges and 
fulfils certain obligations. It is not enough for an individual to be 
educated in his vocation. Thus, a liberal education is held to be more 
important than a vocational education. 

It is futile to renew the argument between liberal education and 
vocational education without a clear understanding of their mean- 
ing and function. What deserves consideration here is the many- 
sidedness of our life, its complexity. Some educators hope that 
through education all individuals can achieve integration in the 
same way. These educators fail to realize that different individuals 
integrate their lives in different ways. To hope to achieve uniform 
integration that disregards the individual’s way of life is theoreti- 
cally undesirable and practically impossible. If such hopes were 
attained, the result would smack of totalitarianism and make a mock- 
ery of liberal education. Integration as an educational ideal is 
achieved not by formulating intellectually a uniform set of beliefs, 
but by living a life the various aspects of which are organically 
related. 

The vocationally educated individual differs from old-fashioned 
apprentices, not because he has received a liberal education and 
can speak of books and authors outside his field, but because he 
knows how to use his vocation to evaluate things, events, and per- 
sons. The vocationally educated individual differs from old-fash- 
ioned liberal arts graduates, not because he has received a practical 
education and can earn his own bread and butter, but because 
he knows how to be responsible in facing issues and making 
commitments. 

To have a vocational education as the core of one’s education 
does not imply that the individual is trained in his vocation only. 
Nor does a vocational education require a liberal education to round 
it out. A proper vocational education by itself enables individuals 
to see what is involved in their vocation both externally and in- 
ternally. The internal requirements are concerned with the indi- 
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vidual’s potential achievement. The external involvement defines 
his relationship to others. All individuals can achieve personal inte- 
gration by choosing a vocation that is ideal for them in regard to 
both the internal requirements and the external relationship. A 
vocational education is good and proper insofar as it helps individu- 
als to be aware of the dual aspect of their vocational choice. 

It sounds clever to say that liberal education without vocational 
education is empty and vocational education without liberal edu- 
cation is blind. The really important goal to strive for is an educa- 
tional program that itself maintains a sort of integration. Otherwise, 
in the very process of schooling, students are led through a liberal 
education and then a vocational education in mechanical succession 
without any idea of their connection and pertinence. We should 
have no objection to the establishment of vocation as the core of an 
education. However, attention should be centered on the dual em- 
phasis—the internal workmanship requirements and the external re- 
lationship. In principle, it is this twofold emphasis that distinguishes 
vocational education from both vocational training and liberal arts 
education. 

Since the natural channel of self-realization is a cherished voca- 
tion, education that serves individuals must have a vocational em- 
phasis. This emphasis is apparently out of tune with the current 
emphasis on liberal arts education. But the term liberal education 
is subject to various interpretations. A discussion of the comparative 
merits of liberal education and vocational education can be fruit- 
ful only if we have a clear idea of the meaning of a liberal education. 

As the very name tells us, a liberal education is one that can help 
free us. Whatever its content or emphasis, the final judgment of a 
liberal education program has to be based on whether it helps the 
individual to be free. Any educational program, regardless of its 
name or function, that frees the individual is liberal. If this is what 
is understood by liberal education, then vocational education is not 
only compatible with the idea of liberal education but also the only 
liberal education conceivable today. 

In all contemporary civilized societies, the pursuit of a vocation 
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is a cultural necessity for individuals. The more advanced a society, 
the more earnest this pursuit. One testimony to this fact is the in- 
creasing number of women workers in all fields of vocation in indus- 
trial areas. The call for full employment does not always aim at 
individual freedom. At its worst, it assumes the brutal form of forced 


labor. In democratic countries, economic stability rather than indi- 
vidual freedom is the chief consideration. Individual freedom has 
scarcely a chance when it is presented as an alternative to security, 


economic or otherwise. Is not this sacrifice of freedom, this bargain- 
ing of man’s soul to satisfy the needs of his body, one source of 
modern man’s frustration—especially educated man’s frustration? 
What has the traditional liberal arts education done for him? Has 
it done more than excite his intellectual appetite with the lure of 
fraternity with such men as Jesus, Plato, St. Thomas, Marx, Lenin, 
and Thomas Jefferson, only to thwart it when a job is to be secured 
under compulsion? What can be more helpful to an individual’s free- 
dom than an education that faces reality and makes vocation the 
focus of learning? 

Vocational education is particularly pertinent to individual free- 
dom when the state drafts citizens in its service under the routine 
urge of common good and emergency. Once the individual's liveli- 
hood is tied up closely with the state, there is an inevitable tendency 
to perpetuate statism, which can mean unlimited control over the 
most intimate aspects of our life—such as our family life—regardless 
of the civil liberties guaranteed by law. In this way individuals more 
and more become one-sided political beings trapped in a huge bu- 
reaucratic machine. 

Education is not the most direct or the most effective means of 
averting the clear and present danger of statism. Yet, education does 
not live up to its unique function of serving the individual, if it does 
not offer services in an area where statism can be most effective and 
dangerous—the control of the livelihood of the individual. Vocational 
education can be liberal because it focuses directly on an area where 
the struggle and the enjoyment of individual freedom is personal 
and vital. 
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The liberal purposes of vocational education can perhaps be best 
seen when they are contrasted with the general purposes of voca- 
tional training. The purpose of vocational education is to find a life 
career for a man, not to fit a man for a job. Vocational educators 
should take pains to define and redefine an individual's interest. They 
should not be eager to turn out finished products ready for a labor 
market. Rather, they should educate individuals to take a long hard 
look before making a vocational choice. This emphasis on individual 
welfare instead of social utility is a decisive characteristic of the 
liberal purpose of vocational education. 

Vocational training, in contrast, is uneducative because it is con- 
cerned exclusively with social utility and because individuals under- 
going training are channelled into a pattern of mind by means of 
a narrow program that fetters individuality. Military training is the 
most conspicuous example, and the training is ostensibly conducted 
for the good of the state, not of the individual. Vocational education, 
being free from exclusive concern with social utility, concentrates 
on individual welfare. In offering opportunities of learning that will 
broaden the individual's interests, vocational education is useful with- 
out being narrow, liberal without being abstract. How such an edu- 
cation is made possible can be seen by an examination of the liberal 
content of a vocational program. 

To fulfil its liberal function, vocational education must be broad 
in content. This breadth, in contrast to the narrowness of vocational 
training, is achieved when students learn the many-sided impli- 
cations of a single choice. The implications to be learned about a 
particular vocational choice should not be limited to the intrinsic 
requirements of that vocation but should also include the relations 
between the vocation and the outside world. We can use teacher 
education and homemaker education as two examples of the liberal 
content of vocational education. 

Despite wide publicity and heavy endowment, liberal arts educa- 
tion for school teachers, instead of being liberal, is simply a continu- 
ation of a decrepit tradition. A genuine liberal education for teachers 
can be conceived only in terms of society and education, to borrow 
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the happy title of Robert J. Havighurst’s book. The teaching profes- 
sion cannot be a liberal profession unless its members are intelligent 
about the relation between their profession and other facets of their 
society, its classes, its ideological orientation, its comparison and con- 
trast with other societies, its historical evolution, its population trend. 
In terms of curriculum, a liberal education for workers in education 
consists in history of education, sociology of education, comparative 
education, and philosophy of education. The historian who is igno- 
rant of the history of education both of his own country and of other 
countries can be most illiberal even while he pays lip service to 
liberal education. Indeed, if the study of history is necessary for all 
who seek a liberal education, why, then, should we not tighten our 
logic and say that the study of the history of education is necessary 
for educators who seek a liberal education? The same logic can be 
applied to sociology of education, comparative education, and phi- 
losophy of education. Need philosophy of education be inferior to 
general philosophy just because its usefulness to educational workers 
is direct, explicit, and immediate? 

Homemaker education has suffered even more than teacher edu- 
cation from the unfounded criticism of being illiberal. Home eco- 
nomics is semantically uncongenial to liberal arts. In practice, girls 
who will probably become homemakers are encouraged to take a four- 
year liberal arts program that is expected to fade away in the smoke 
of the kitchen. But the alternative to such an education for con- 
spicuous consumption and leisure is not to require all girls to be 
enrolled in the department of home economics. Home economics is 
by logic and by fact related to our national economy. When our 
national economy is geared to consumption, to intentional waste, to 
exaggerated advertisement, to status differentiation, the genuine lib- 
eral education for girls who aspire to be homemakers can be seen 
vividly in the light of society or culture and home. By the same token, 
the word culture, whether in its honorific sense or in its anthropo- 


logical sense, can be intimately meaningful when it is viewed as a 
way or style of life practiced in homes and families subject to definite 
external influences. Thus an education devoted to homemaking can 
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be rendered liberal if homemakers are educated to see the cultural 
significance of their undertaking. Academic disciplines like literature, 
history, and philosophy, not to mention sociology, psychology, and 
economics, become immensely practical if they are found, not merely 
in books, but in the daily aspirations and choices of men and women 
as they go about the work of making a home. Homemaking can thus 
be seen as the consummation of a meaningful liberal education. 

For individuals who are interested in a particular line of work, in 
schools or at home, in business or in government, the education that 
can help them most is not necessarily the education that provides 
the technical know-how that may be acquired through the individu- 
al’s own motivation and capacity, but the type of enlightenment that 
is intellectual in the most concrete sense. If intellectuality is the ap- 
prehension of relations that are remote but significant, indirect but 
vitally important, it can be best exemplified in the close scrutiny of 
the social and cultural implications of our vocational choice. The 
scrutiny will inform us that to choose a vocation is to choose a way 
of life, not just to earn a livelihood. On our vocational choice largely 
depends the type of family we can have as well as the choices other 
members of the family will be able to make. In such instances, a 
vocational-education program is seen to fulfil its liberal function bet- 
ter than any other program conceivable today. 

The purpose of vocational education is to liberate individuals. The 
effect of this liberation should be discernible in the self-discipline 
of individuals so educated. 

Discipline is indispensable to freedom, a fact that can be seen 
first in a workman’s efficiency, a common aim of vocational education 
and vocational training. In doing a specific job efficiently, we can 
experience the most intimate sense of freedom, the free exercise of 
our own power. This sense of freedom is achieved, not by ridding 
ourselves of all restraint, but rather by undergoing a specific disci- 
plinary process. However, mere efficiency does not always yield a 
personal sense of freedom, for the discipline may not be voluntarily 
accepted but only externally imposed. Both efficiency and freedom 
are the results of discipline, but only self-imposed discipline yields 
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freedom; discipline imposed by others can yield only efficiency: Is 
this not the essential difference between an artist and a technician? 
Both the artist and the technician are disciplined. Yet it is the artist 
who is free, for his discipline is self-imposed; while the technician’s 
discipline is externally imposed. 

The distinction between self-imposed discipline and externally im- 
posed discipline can be seen best perhaps in the forming of an artist. 
Artistic talent alone does not make an artist. Stamina is at least as 
important. Though stamina of itself has no direct bearing on work- 
manship, it is indispensable in sustaining a man in his work, especially 
when the self-imposed standard is high and the external conditions 
are not favorable. How is personal stamina cultivated? In the resist- 
ance of temptation, in the refusal to despair. As Mencius said, when 
riches cannot seduce, poverty cannot waver, and power cannot sub- 
due, we have a great man. All great artists are trained in their spe- 
ciality but, more important, tested by their fortunes. The individual 
who survives vicissitudes and clings to his cherished discipline 
achieves self-discipline and becomes a full-fledged free man in the 
exalted sense of the term. 

As life educates the great artist informally, so education formalizes 
the process of helping many individuals. The learning of the many- 
sided implications of our vocational choice has a liberalizing effect, 
for it can temper temptation and awaken a sense of responsibility. 
Education disciplines individuals by presenting the implications of a 
particular vocational choice so that individuals become more and 
more aware of the obligations as well as the opportunities that result 
from their choice. The liberal effect of a vocational education is un- 
mistakable when—despite foreseeable negative consequences like 


poverty, unpopularity, or even ostracism—individuals are ready to 


take pains to undergo discipline that is self-imposed. When we have 
such an individual, we have an educated man. 


NOTES 


1. The author developed this theme in detail in “Judgment of Morality and 
Moral Choice,” Journal of Philosophy, LII (January 6, 1955), 13-20. 
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Experimental Studies of 
Homogeneous Grouping: 
A Critical Review 


One major problem in education has been to find a method for classi- 
fying students that would result in the greatest possible gains for the 
students and, at the same time, facilitate the best teaching techniques. 
Educators searching for an answer to this problem have experimented 
with dividing classes into groups of a more homogeneous nature, 
usually on the basis of some measure of intelligence or achievement. 


Some educators have strongly recommended homogeneous group- 
ing on the basis of ability, though others have opposed it. James 
B. Conant has recommended ability grouping in required high- 
school subjects and in subjects elected by students with a wide range 
of ability (2). It may be argued, however, that ability grouping alone 
cannot insure improved achievement, which is one of the major gains 
desired from this technique. What evidence does research present to 
help teachers and administrators evaluate the effectiveness of homo- 
geneous grouping? 

A review by Henry J. Otto states that the evidence slightly favors 
the use of ability grouping, particularly where standards, materials, 
and methods are adapted to the group (3). According to Otto, the 
greatest relative effectiveness of homogeneous grouping is indicated 
for dull children, the next greatest for average children, and the 
least benefit and frequent harm occur for bright children. Other 
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reviewers have felt that the experimental evidence used to compare 
homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping has been inadequate, but 
they have pointed out the importance of adapting teaching methods 
and curriculum to the pupils (4, 5, 6, 7, 8). 

In this review of some of the major studies of homogeneous group- 
ing, only research involving experimental controls will be discussed. 
These studies usually compare the achievement of an experimental 
group of students in homogeneously grouped classes with the achieve- 
ment of a control group of students of equal ability in heterogeneously 
grouped classes. 

Several experimental studies reported specific attempts to keep 
the content of the courses and the methods and the materials used 
the same in all groups and at all levels of ability. This procedure 
would, of course, tend to defeat the purpose of grouping, which is 
to make it possible to deal more efficiently with individual differences. 
Many of these experiments were conducted more than thirty years 
ago at a time when the idea of adapting teaching to individual dif- 
ferences was comparatively new. However, unless teachers in these 
experiments made adaptations to the needs of their classes despite 
instructions to the contrary, it would be unlikely that the results would 
show much difference between the groups. 

Purdom concluded from his study of grouping that high-school 
students in homogeneous sections do not gain more than students in 
heterogeneous sections when results are measured by standardized 
achievement tests (9). He did not tell the teachers which were ex- 
perimental or control groups. Nor did he give teachers information 
on the ability level of the homogenous groups, thus hampering adap- 
tation of teaching. Worlton found that elementary-school pupils in 
homogeneous classes made greater gains in knowledge than pupils 
in heterogeneous groups (10). He reported that the time allotted 
for instruction in each section, the content of the courses, and the 
methods used for instruction were identical in each section. How- 
ever, since the author noted that grouping permitted more effective 
teaching, some adaptations may have developed spontaneously. Mar- 
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tin found that slow and superior pupils in junior high school achieved 
more in homogeneous groups, but children of average ability did 
better in heterogeneous groups (11). He also instructed the teachers 
to use the same methods with all sections. Bonar concluded that first- 
graders made the greatest progress in mixed rather than homogene- 
ous groups, but he also reports that teachers used the same materials 
for all pupils (12). 

In some studies researchers tried to keep the method of instruction 
constant by using the same teachers for all sections, homogeneous 
as well as well as heterogeneous. The amount of adaptation, if any, 
was usually determined by the individual teacher. Since no instruc- 
tions were given to aid the teacher in making the necessary adapta- 
tions, only slight provision for attention to individual differences 
was found. Again, it is necessary to point out that at the time some of 
these experiments were carried out, relatively few classroom teachers 
were aware of the necessity of adapting instruction to the individual. 

Cook found that superior high-school students made greater prog- 
ress in history and less in geometry in homogeneous groups, while 
slow learners made greater progress in geometry and less in history 
in homogeneous groups (13). There was little difference between 
the groups in English. The same teachers met all sections and were 
instructed to use the methods they ordinarily used. Woody compared 
students in high-school English classes and found no advantage for 
either homogeneous or heterogeneous groups (14). The same 
teachers taught all sections and, although they were instructed to 
adjust the rate of presentation for most effective teaching, no other 
curriculum adjustments are mentioned. Billett compared the achieve- 
ment of ninth-grade English students in homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous classes (15). He found no statistically significant differences 
between groups, although homogeneous grouping seemed most ef- 
fective for dull students and least effective for superior students. 
The same teachers met all sections and were free to make sponta- 
neous adaptations of methods to the groups, but no instructions 
were given for differentiation of methods and materials. Holy and 
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Sutton had the same teacher meet all sections of ninth-grade alge- 
bra classes and found that differences in gains according to standard 
tests favored the homogeneous groups over the control groups 
(16). Breidenstine found homogeneous and heterogeneous groups 
about equal in achievement on a standardized test though there 
was a slight tendency to favor the heterogeneous group (17). He 
mentions teaching as a limiting variable in this study. No check was 
available on curriculum adaptations made because of grouping. 

Studies where deliberate attempts were made to adjust the course 
content, materials, and methods to levels appropriate to each of the 
sections tend to favor homogeneous grouping. 

Burtt, Chassel, and Hatch compared groups of students in a college 
course in elementary psychology (18). At the end of one semester 
there was no difference between experimental and control groups. 
Teaching techniques were then changed, and an attempt was made 
to push the homogeneous, bright class. This procedure resulted in 
a gain for this group at the end of the second semester. Shields studied 
the relationship of homogeneous grouping to reading achievement 
and found that the experimental group gained more than the control 
group in reading rate and comprehension (19). Ullrich found no 
advantage for homogeneous grouping in college classes until content 
was enriched and the rate of progress changed (20). After these 
changes the superior-ability homogeneous section showed a decided 
advantage over the comparable control group. 

Rankin found that slow and average learners in seventh grade 
achieved more in homogeneous classes, while the faster students did 
better in heterogeneous groups (21). Though he used the same 
teachers for all sections, it was suggested that the teachers adjust their 
methods, course content, and standards to the group. A study of 
elementary-school pupils by Barthelmess and Boyer showed achieve- 
ment for homogeneous groups to be significantly greater than for 


heterogeneous groups (22). Provisions were made for curriculum 
adjustment by outlining minimum courses and by suggesting differ- 
ences in teaching methods for bright and dull groups. Rankin, Ander- 
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sen, and Bergman compared the results achieved by elementary- 
school pupils under two plans of homogeneous grouping with those 
achieved under mass-instruction methods (23). Both types of homo- 
geneous grouping, which provided for differentiation of methods and 
materials among the groups, proved superior to heterogeneous group- 
ing, which used mass instruction with no provision for differentiation. 
Russell compared reading achievement in an experimental inter- 
classroom grouping plan with reading achievement in control classes 
and found no reliable differences in performance on a standardized 
test (24). It should be noted, however, that the control classes in 
each grade were formed into classroom reading groups already quite 
homogeneous in nature. Severson found that homogeneous grouping 
of junior high school pupils based on reading comprehension re- 
sulted in better growth in reading comprehension, vocabulary, me- 
chanics of English, and spelling as measured by a standardized test. 
In the study, scores of the experimental group were compared with 
scores of a heterogeneous control group (25). The experimental 
group also received better academic marks. 

By organizing special, separate, homogeneously grouped classes 
for children of superior intelligence, teachers and administrators 
planned to allow for maximum adaptation of instruction appropriate 
to this level. Catherine Miles (26) and A. H. Passow (27) both 
stated that comparisons of gifted students in regular and special 
classes showed that progress was more favorable in homogeneous 
classes. This finding would seem to be in disagreement with the con- 
clusions in Otto’s review (3). Several studies of gifted children were 
confounded in that the standardized tests used were not suited to 
the group. Because of their special ability the students scored well 
beyond the level where the tests were appropriate measures. It has 
also been observed that classes for the gifted are enriched with many 
additional subjects. Most standardized tests do not measure achieve- 
ment in these subjects. 

Jones and McCall matched children who had been in accelerated 
classes for two years with other bright children who had remained 
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in regular classes (28). The average educational age of the pupils 
in the accelerated classes was found to be slightly higher than that 
of the pupils in the regular classes, though the difference was not 
statistically significant. VanWagenen found that homogeneous group- 
ing of superior pupils in junior high school did not result in higher 
achievement (29). He explained that this finding was probably due 
to the fact that the special classes were not given more difficult work 
to do. Thus, though there was opportunity to devise an enriched 
curriculum for this high-ability group, no adaptations were made. 
Worlton found it a slight advantage for above-average elementary- 
school pupils to be in homogeneous groups (30). However, Dvorak 
and Rae found no clear-cut gains beyond those of the control group 
for an experimental group of superior first-grade children in a homo- 
geneous class (31). Gray and Hollingworth compared the achieve- 
ment of gifted childred in special classes with the achievement of 
other gifted children placed in heterogeneous classes (32). The spe- 
cial classes studied French, biography and the history of civilization 
in addition to the regular curriculum, and did extra work in science, 
mathematics, English composition, and music. The children’s scores 
on a standardized achievement test revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in tool subjects. Apparently no attempt was made 
to measure the effects of the enriched curriculum content. Leighton 
found that students of high ability showed significantly greater 
achievement than a control group when placed in competition with 
one another in homogeneous classes rather than with students of a 
wide range of ability in heterogeneous classes (33). 

Morgan compared the work of a special seminar group in educa- 
tional psychology with the work of comparable high-ability students 
in regular classes (34). The experimental group, which elected to 
take the seminar, was found to be initially superior to the control 
group that did not take the seminar. The experimental group retained 
its position of superiority. Herr compared a group of superior stu- 
dents who had taken an accelerated junior high school program with 
other superior students who entered ninth grade at the same time 
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(35). When the high-school scholastic achievement of the groups 
was compared, no outstanding differences were found, but more dif- 
ferences favored those who had been in the homogeneous group. 
Nelson and Carlson, however, found that the placement of elemen- 
tary-school pupils of superior intelligence in a special class did not 
appreciably affect scores on standardized tests (36). Justman com- 
pared two matched groups of gifted junior high school students (37). 
He concluded that the segregation of gifted children in special rapid- 
progress classes is accompanied by academic achievement that is 
significantly superior to that attained by matched pupils in classes 
that progress at normal rate. The achievement was accomplished with 
no detriment to social acceptance, interests, attitudes, and aspects 
of personality. Parker found that curriculum enrichment for superior 
students in homogeneous classes in elementary and secondary school 
proved beneficial at all levels; at the high-school level the difference 
was statistically significant (38). Westmayer compared the achieve- 
ment of superior high-school students who selected an advanced- 


problems class in science with the achievement of students of simi- 


lar ability in heterogeneously grouped biology classes (39). The mean 
raw score of the experimental group on a standardized natural-sci- 
ence test was shown to be significantly higher than of the control 
group. 

These studies on the effectiveness of homogeneous grouping fail 
to show any great consistency in the findings. The experimental re- 
sults differ greatly because of the wide variety of experimental con- 
ditions, methods, and purposes. Few studies have much in common in 
content, method, or type of subjects used. 

In these studies few attempts were made to control more than a 
few of the possible variables affecting the learning situation. Few 
of the experimenters took into consideration the possibility that fac- 
tors other than grouping could influence the test scores. In many 
cases, the experiments were too brief in duration to permit significant 
changes to be observable. The use of matched pairs of students is 
often a weak technique since the equating is usually based only on 
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intelligence or achievement, while motivational factors that may 
have prompted some students to enter special or experimental classes 
and influenced others to remain with the usual group are overlooked. 
Several studies used only a test of general scholastic aptitude to sec- 
tion classes, although it is usually considered more appropriate to 
combine this information with knowledge of pupils’ achievement in 
each subject and to use the combined information as the basis for 
grouping. 

French has discussed the weakness of using available data, rather 
than setting up an experimental plan (40). To equate homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups only after learning has taken place results 
in an experiment of little value and little applicability to the actual 
learning situation. 

The major deficiency in most of these experiments that compared 
homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping is failure to provide for 
differentiation of course content and method according to level of 
ability. The very fact that a control group is introduced can put limi- 
tations on the adaptation of the curriculum to ability groups. How- 
ever, results favoring homogeneous grouping were strongly evident 
in experiments that specifically provided for differentiation of meth- 
ods and materials according to the students’ ability and made an 
effort to push bright, homogeneous classes. 

In summary, it can be concluded that controlled experimental 
studies comparing the effectiveness of homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous grouping, as evaluated by student achievement, showed a great 
variety of experimental designs and no consistent pattern of results. 
Many experiments failed to control the type of teaching and to pro- 
vide differentiation of teaching according to ability levels. Poor ex- 
perimental design, such as the use of available data only and the use 
of matched pairs of subjects on unwarranted assumptions of similar- 
ity, made many studies less effective. 

In experiments that specifically provided for differentiation of 
teaching methods and materials for groups at each ability level, and 
made an effort to push bright homogeneous classes, results tended 
to favor the homogeneous groups. 
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MAMORU OSHIBA 


Himeji University of Technology, Himeji, Japan 


Moral Education in Japan 


In the summer of 1959, with the Kyoto Symposium of the International 
Conference on Educational Research about to open, Dean Kosaka, 
of the Department of Education of Kyoto University, described the 
coming program at a meeting of the preparatory committee. Dean 
Kosaka, who was to serve as chairman of the symposium, told the com- 
mittee that the program would consist of discussions on the history of 
education in Japan and moral education throughout the world. 

He went on to suggest that those who attended the symposium 
should be prepared for difficulties, for he had been told that few 
foreign languages had an expression that corresponded to the Jap- 
anese dotoka kyoiku, or moral education, a term that might be defined 
as “education for the formation of character.” 

The story of this incident lingered in the memory of the writer, and 
when he found the expression “moral education” in recent articles by 
Joseph Lauwerys, of London University (1), and Gerald Read, of 
Kent State University (2), he pointed out the passages to Dean 
Kosaka and asked him whether the story was true, whether he had 
warned the preparatory committee that the expression dotoka kyoiku 
might be a source of difficulty. Though this writer did not get a clear 
answer from Kosaka, he thinks the story might be true. 

In most countries religious influence is so powerful in the life of 
the people and contributes so much to the formation of the moral 
character of the children that they are not particularly conscious of 
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moral education; religious education and moral education are one 
and the same for them. 

The visitor to the USA can see how powerful religious influence 
is there. The author found it interesting to see Buddhist children 
attending Sunday school at Buddhist temples in the United States, 
a practice that perhaps owes its origin to the Christian custom, for 
attendance at Sunday school is not common in Japan. In Europe, too, 
religious influence is powerful. Moreover, in most European coun- 
tries, religious instruction is usually given in the public schools (3). 

In the judgment of some people, religious influence is not strong 
in Japan. These observers contend that religion does not play an 
important role in the life of the people there and that, generally 
speaking, the Japanese are indifferent to religion. Buddhism, which 
may be called the national religion of Japan, these observers say, lost 
its vitality long ago. The only task of the priest is to read the sutras 
at burial ceremonies. There are exceptions, of course. The power of 
newly risen religions, such as Tenri-kyo (Religion of the Heavenly 
Reason) or Soka-Gakkai (Society of Creative Value), must not be 
ignored. In the cities there are some Christians, and they are increas- 
ing in number, but in the country as a whole there are few Christians. 

Under these circumstances it is particularly necessary for Japanese 
schools to emphasize moral instruction. 

What is the best way to promote moral education at school? Japan 
has established a special hour for moral education in schools. Private 
schools that are already giving religious instruction need not offer 
moral education. The policy is a wise one. France and Belgium pro- 
vide good illustrations of the situation. Since separation of church and 
state is a fundamental principle in France, religious instruction is 
not given in the public schools. Instead, cours de morale (moral 
courses ) have been introduced into the curriculum (4). In Belgium 
pupils in public schools are required to receive religious instruc- 
tion (Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish) two hours a week; but if the 
parents object, the child may receive moral instruction from a teacher 
following the syllabus (5). Thus in many European countries, when 
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religious instruction is not given, a separate course in moral educa- 
tion is established. 

It is not strange or uncommon that a special hour of moral educa- 
tion has been established in Japanese schools, though some American 
scholars (6) as well as some Japanese consider it a phenomenon of 
reaction in Japanese education, because they remember the lessons 
in shushin (morals) before the War (7: 382). It might be helpful, 
therefore, to trace the history of shushin and moral education in 
Japan. 

The first modern educational system in Japan was established 
just after the Meiji Restoration through the promulgation of Gakusei 
(Law on School System) in 1872 (8: 720). It was a large-scale plan 
on the model of the French educational system founded by Napoleon. 
According to this law, the whole country was to be divided into dis- 
tricts—university districts, middle-school districts, and primary-school 
districts, each district having its respective kind of school—so that 
eight universities, 256 middle schools, and 53,760 primary schools 
were to be established in the whole country. Both the primary and the 
middle schools were of two kinds: upper and lower. Subjects to be 
taught at the lower primary school were spelling, writing, vocabulary, 
conversation, reading, morals, letter-writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
health, geology, science, gymnastics, and singing. In the upper pri- 
mary school history, geometry, natural history, and chemistry were 
added. Actually, the courses were only imitations of foreign ones. As 
for the subject morals (in Japanese, shushin), it was an imitation or 
translation of the cours de morale in France. The textbook for this 
subject, therefore, consisted of Western maxims, Aesop’s fables, and 
Christian precepts. It should be remembered that the notorious shu- 
shin originated in France. It must also be remembered that in those 
days little attention was paid to the real moral development of the 
pupil; only the acquiring of Western knowledge was sought. 

In time, however, stagnation set in, followed by controversy. Ga- 
kusei (Law on School System) was repealed in 1879; it was too 
idealistic and too large in scale. Kyoikurei (Law on Education) on 
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the American model appeared; one major hope was to adapt edu- 
cation to local circumstances. But the plan ended in failure. What 
is more, it retarded the development of education because people 
were not prepared for decentralization and local adr ‘tion. As 
for moral education, the Emperor Meiji poi * ck and 
wanted to promote it on the basis of the doctrine ot . vius, chief- 
ly through the advice of scholars of Chinese classics cose to him. He 
let his instructor Motoda edit a book for young people in which loyal- 
ty, filial piety, humanity, and justice were emphasized (7: 381). 
Textbooks on shushin based on Confucianism appeared. Confucian- 
ism had been the moral foundation during the feudal age. Although 
everything was renewed by the Restoration, the spirit that had ruled 
the mind of the people for hundreds of years did not die in a day. 
Confucianism was combined with nationalism. Westernization and 
nationalism rose and fell in the Meiji Era, though the general trend 
was toward Westernization. 

The period from 1885 to 1890 was important for Japanese educa- 
tion; the epoch-making Gakkorei (School Laws), which laid the 
foundation of the Japanese educational system, were introduced in 
1886 by Yurei Mori, the first minister of education in Japan; and in 
1890 the famous Imperial Rescript (8: 716), which became the lead- 
ing principle of moral education in Japan, was promulgated by the 
Emperor. According to the Shogakkorei (Primary School Law) the 
subjects to be taught in the ordinary primary school were morals, 
reading, composition, penmanship, arithmetic, gymnastics; and, in 
the higher primary school, geography, history, science, drawing, 
singing, and sewing (for girls) were added (8: 931). It should be 
noted that these subjects are not foreign but thoroughly Japanese; 
education was no longer a mere imitation of foreign models. It should 
also be noted that morals are at the top of the list; moral education 
began to be valued. After the promulgation of the Imperial Rescript 
it became the purpose and the duty of shushin to explain the mean- 
ing of the Rescript and expatiate on its spirit. 

The Rescript consisted of three parts: first, the Emperor told his 
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subjects the essence of the characteristics of his country, which must 
be the basis of education; second, he taught many virtues for them 
to practice—filial piety, brotherhood, affection, humility, love of hu- 
man beings, diligence, bravery, and especially loyalty to the Emperor; 
third, he concluded that those virtues were universal. 

The Rescript was read by the principal to the pupils at every school 
ceremony in an atmosphere that was quite solemn. The class on shu- 
shin resembled the sermon at religious services in the United 
States, the Rescript being the Bible and the teacher the preacher. 
The teacher was solemn-faced, and the pupils listened reverently. 
Questions from pupils were not welcomed. Criticism of the teacher's 
story was never allowed. It was indoctrination itself. For some pupils 
and perhaps for some teachers the period was most tedious and tire- 
some. It cannot be denied, however, that the lesson contributed much 
to the formation of moral character in the Japanese. It must be remem- 
bered that, though Japan imported Western civilization and digested 
it well, Western morals and Western religion did not permeate Jap- 
anese thinking. 

As for religious education at school, the government adopted the 
policy of separating education from religion. Religious instruction 
was not permitted in school. The first formal note issued from the 
Ministry of Education on that problem in 1899 prohibited religious 
education as well as religious ceremonies in any school—private as 
well as public (9). More than thirty years passed before the Ministry 
modified this strict attitude and emphasized the importance of cul- 
tivating religious sentiments, but still the Ministry did not permit 
any religious instruction at school. It was only after World War II 
that religious education was permitted in private schools. 

After the Manchurian Event in 1931 a storm of militarism and 
ultranationalism began to blow in Japan. When the Pacific War 
opened, the whole country was involved in the raging storm. The 
Imperial Rescript and shushin were used as a convenient weapon 
by militarist rulers to influence the people. Loyalty and patriotism 
were explained as meaning to die for the Emperor; the Emperor and 
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the country were the same, and sacrifice of one’s life was the highest 
virtue. The Allied Forces rightly suspended courses on shushin as 
soon as they occupied Japan. The Imperial Rescript lost its mysterious 
power at the same time. It must be remembered, however, that it 
was militarism that drove moral education in Japan in the wrong 
direction; militarism destroyed the whole of Japanese education. 
After the War the Japanese educational system underwent a radi- 
cal change. The six-three-three system was adopted as in America. 
Coeducation, which had never been dreamed of in Japan, was en- 
forced. Centralization of administration gave place to decentraliza- 
tion and a new system of school boards. All these changes of Ameri- 
can origin were generally good for Japan. Had Japan not been de- 
feated in the war, she could never have accomplished such radical 
reforms. So far as education is concerned, the Japanese defeat brought 
a fortunate result. However, as Kandel says in his article “The Study 
of Comparative Education,” the educational system of one country 
cannot be transferred to another (10). According to him, “attempts 
to introduce the educational system of one country to another have 
always ended in failure because it sprang from and was adapted to a 
different environment.” Japan is so different from America in her cul- 
tural background as well as her natural conditions that when Ameri- 
can systems were transferred to Japan some consideration of this fact 
and some modification to make them fit for Japanese culture were 
essential. However, American systems were introduced and promptly 
enforced without consideration for the Japanese setting. Now that 


more than ten years have passed since the introduction of the Ameri- 
can systems, it is natural for Japan to introduce changes to make her 
education truly Japanese and up to date. The promotion of moral edu- 


cation is one change now going on. 

Only a few years after the introduction of the new system some 
parents began to complain of children’s behavior and lack of funda- 
mental knowledge. The complaints may have arisen from the parents’ 
lack of understanding of the new education or from the confusion 
in Japanese society. Whatever the cause, some people began to feel 
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the necessity of developing pupils’ morality. In 1950 Amano, minister 
of education, proposed in various speeches and press conferences 
that morals be taught in the schools through the introduction of a 
special course on the subject. From every side, strong opposition 
arose. Critics emphasized that the proposal meant a revival of shu- 
shin—that old enemy of democracy. The problem was settled when 
the Ministry declared that moral education should be given through 
all subjects at school without introducing a special subject for that 
purpose. 

The problem rose again, however, when the Ministry attempted to 
reform the curriculum. Aims of the reform were generally under- 
stood to be thoroughness of moral education; completion of funda- 
mental knowledge; promotion of scientific and technological educa- 
tion; separate curriculums beginning in the third year of junior high 
school, one curriculum for pupils who wished to continue their formal 
education and another for pupils who wished to find employment; 
stronger articulation between primary and secondary schools; stand- 
ardization of the curriculum. The Ministry wanted to introduce a 
new course in moral education to get better results in developing 
pupils’ morality. Some people supported the proposal; others opposed 
it. Furious controversies took place. Among the main objections to the 
proposal were the following: 

To introduce a new course for moral education would mean a re- 
birth of shushin. It would be a reactionary movement. Past errors 
must never be repeated. 


Juvenile delinquency is world-wide. It is the result not of the lack 
of moral education, but of confusion in society. 


Moral education should be imparted through all school subjects. 
Social studies have special importance for pupils’ moral development. 
If moral education is to be promoted, social studies should be im- 


proved. 


Morality must be active. Abstract knowledge through more preach- 
ing is useless and sometimes leads to hypocrisy. 
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Against these assertions the supporters of the introduction of a new 
course argued: 


The course would be neither a rebirth of shushin nor a reaction. 
It would stem from educational needs. 


Juvenile delinquency may be the product of a confused society, 
but we must not ignore it. 


Social studies have their own purposes and limitations. To rely on 
them is insufficient for the attainment of the aims of moral education. 


Some values and some moral laws must be taught. 


Arguments continued, and discussions from a political standpoint 
were introduced. Each side attacked the other without reaching 
agreement. The Education Ministry, ignoring the opposition, decided 
to enforce a separate course in moral education. Though the decision 
was made through adoption of the Report of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, the decision was too hasty. The Ministry’s attitude was not 
democratic. However, in the author’s judgment, a separate course 
of moral education was necessary. Though the attitude of the Min- 
istry must be questioned, it is a fact that there was too much opposi- 
tion for the sake of opposition. One must have an insight into the 
real state of things without being deceived by such a phenomenon. 
As a matter of fact, moral instruction given as a part of a subject les- 
son or a student activity only is inadequate. Since each subject or ac- 
tivity has its own purpose, the amount of training given during that 
period is naturally limited. Moral education is difficult to promote 
without a special period for it. 

What content, methods, or procedures were recommended for 
the newly introduced moral education in Japan? According to the 
declaration made public by the Education Ministry when it decided 
that a course in moral education should be introduced and according 
to the course of study published later by the same Ministry, moral 
education was to be developed through all school activities, and 


pupils were to be trained to develop their morality during the ordinary 
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subject lessons and extra-curricular activities as well as during the 
newly established period of moral education (11). This new hour of 
moral education is to be the focal center for developing, deepening, 
and integrating the moral training given at other times. The pur- 
pose of all moral education at school, and particularly during this 
new hour, is “to train a Japanese to hold a spirit of respect for human 
beings; to keep this spirit in the concrete life of the home, the school 
or each society of which he is a member; to train him to endeavor to 
create a culture which shall be rich in individuality and to develop 
a democratic country and society; and to train him, further, to con- 
tribute to a peaceful international society. Particular care is to be 
taken not to make this hour an hour of indoctrination as shushin was. 
‘What a difference from the old shushin, which emphasized sacrifice of 
one’s self for the country and for the Emperor! 

Instruction in the newly established period of moral education is 
given as a rule by the homeroom teacher, since he knows the pupils 
best. 

The course of study outlines the following objectives: to under- 
stand the fundamental pattern of behavior in daily life and acquire 
it; to develop moral feeling and cultivate the ability to judge be- 
tween right and wrong; to develop individuality and establish crea- 
tive attitudes of living; to develop the moral attitudes and the prac- 
tical will necessary for a member of a democratic society. 

According to the course of study, the content of moral education 
should deal with the following topics: to value life, promote health, 
and observe safety measures; to use correct and appropriate words 
and to behave effectively; to put personal effects in order and to make 
one’s environment beautiful; to value time, money, and materials 
and to use them effectively; to respect one’s own personality and that 
of others and to seek one another’s happiness; to listen to the opinion 
of others with modest mind; to maintain what one believes is right 
and not be influenced by the opinion and conduct of others without 
cause; to act freely according to one’s own opinion and hope, and to 
have responsibility for so doing; to consider the right relation between 


TABLE 1 


PROGRAM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, SUZUKA CITY, 
MIE PREFECTURE 


Month 


Subject 


Aims 


April 


Greetings 


Personal possessions 


To and from school 


To be able to say an easy greeting in daily life 
To be able to behave smartly with a light heart 


To learn the name of one’s school things and to use 
them in the right way 

To be able to put one’s personal effects in order 

To be able to distinguish between one’s own things 
and those of others 


To value life and guard one’s safety 
To learn to observe rules and laws 
Not to trouble others 


Children’s Day* 


Good friends 


Playing on a swing 


To take care that one has a gentle heart and a robust 


y 
To tolerate weakness of others with a generous mind 


To be able to co-operate with others 
To be able to become good friends without being selfish 


To acquire the habit of observing rules and playing 
merrily 
To think of other friends and play happily with them 


Clean hands 


Good posture 


School lunch 


To keep hands clean 
To be able to take care of one’s health 


To be able to keep a good posture 


To acquire good health habits 


To eat without being finicky 
To acquire table manners and eat with pleasure 


Food in summer 


Play in the water 


Picture diary 


To take good care of one’s health 
To understand that in summer food is likely to spoil 
and flies are likely to gather on it 


To be able to observe the instruction of the teacher 
To be able to keep time as one is told 
To play in a safe place and avoid dangerous places 


To understand how to spend the summer vacation ef- 
fectively 

To take care not to trouble parents, brothers, and 
sisters 


* Children’s Day or Boys’ Day—May S. It is an old custom in Japanese families to raise a carp streamer or flag 
in May. Because the carp is a vigorous fish and is said to swim up waterfalls, it has become the symbol of a boy. 


| 
June 


Content 


Materials 


To sing the song ‘‘Good Morning” 

To discuss greetings with the aid 
of pictures 

To practice greetings 

To discuss greetings at home 


To discuss the name and the use of school things 
To examine one’s name written on one’s belongings 


To devise the arrangement of one’s belongings 


To discuss the route to and from school 
To go personally to examine dangerous places on 
the road 


Pictures on greetings 


School things 


Slides: ‘‘To and 
from School” 


To look up at the carp streamer and discuss its mean- 
ing 

To ask why the carp streamer is raised 

To sing the song of the carp streamer 

To discuss the Boy’s Festival in May 


To discuss one’s experience with a quarrel 

To discuss how the quarrel began 

To agree not to be selfish 

To play on the playground in friendly fashion 


To discuss when one was troubled because others did 
not keep their turn 
To play on a ¢wing in the playground 


Carp streamer on 
the playground 


Slides: ‘‘All Are 
Friends” 


Playground swing 


To examine one another’s hands 

To wash hands in the basin and see how dirty the 
water is 

To discuss keeping hands and body clean 

To have children wash hands 


To discuss posture when sitting in the classroom 

To discuss and practice good posture in standing, 
reading and writing 

To discuss likes and dislikes of something in the 
school lunch 

To discuss defects of an unbalanced diet 

To discuss how to eat with pleasure 


Slides: ‘‘Good Pos- 
ture 


To talk with one another about when one became ill 
To discuss illness in summer 
To discuss the importance of washing hands 


To discuss the experience of playing in water 

To tell examples of incidents in water 

To discuss what one must be careful of when one 
plays in water 


To talk with one another about what one would like 
to do during summer vacation 

To discuss how to help parents during the vacation 

To discuss how to keep a picture diary 


Picture story show: 
“Summer Vaca- 
tion of Dai-chan” 
(or Dugle) 


| Month 
April 
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TABLE 2 


PROGRAM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SUZUKA 
CITY, MIE PREFECTURE 


Term Subject Aims 


Being a middle- To embrace new hopes and aspirations at the be- 
school student ginning of middle-school life 

To understand the objectives of middle-school life 
and creative co-operative human relationships 
as a member of the class 


Economy and To understand the value of materials and money 
waste and to learn to use them rightly 

To acquire wholesome attitudes toward money and 
materials 


First term 


Courtesy in daily | To understand that courtesy is necessary in collec- 
life tive life 

To acquire courtesy in daily life as a middle-school 
student 


School life and rules} To understand the meaning of rules and regulations 
in collective life and try to make or improve 
them 

To observe and respect rules and regulations 


boys and girls; to love truth; to pursue true happiness; to build a 
happy home; to keep promises and develop collective life; to love 
justice; to deepen consciousness of nationality; and to cultivate the 
spirit of international understanding and love of mankind. 

The course of study, which the Ministry publishes by law, is the 
criterion of the content and the methods of instruction practiced at 
school in the whole country. There are three courses of study, one for 
the elementary school, one for the junior high school, and one for the 
senior high school. Each course of study contains three chapters: in 
the first chapter the general policy of curriculum organization is 
described; in the second chapter the objectives and the content of 
each subject are shown; and in the third chapter there is a statement 
about moral education( in the elementary and junior high schools 
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Content Materials 


Lecture on school history, facilities, and rules Student handbook 

Students introduce themselves 

Descriptions of impressions on entering the school 

Discussion of hopes and aspirations as a middle- 
school student 


Discussion on the right use of school things and 
pocket money 

Discussion on allowances: how much money parents 
give pupils; how pupils spend money 

Lecture on the value of materials and the right way 
of using them 

Discussion of the difference between thrift and miser- 


liness First term 


Lecture on need for courtesy 

Discussion on greetings and wording 

Lecture and discussion on courtesy at home and at 
school, to teachers, friends, family, guests, and 
neighbors 


Listing the rules of the school and promises among 
pupils 

Investigating what rules are not observed and why 

Discussion on why the rules of the school and the 
pupils’ organization are not observed and what 
should be done to observe them 


only ), extra-curricular activities, and regular functions of the school. 
Moral education is not considered a subject. 

The author will describe briefly the course of study for the elemen- 
tary school and for the junior high school only to give a general idea 
of moral education. Local school boards devise their programs, both 
the curriculums and the special subjects, by the criterion of the course 
of study. Each school bases its program on the program set up by 
the local school board. The board usually invites principals and 
teachers to join it in the task of drawing up the program. Sometimes 
the institute of education established by the school board plans the 
program. Sometimes through the aid of the board, a committee of 
teachers is organized. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the programs of moral education for the ele- 


= 


TABLE 3 


LIST OF SUBJECTS OF MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, SUZUKA 
CITY, MIE PREFECTURE 


Month 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


April 


Greetings 
Personal possessions 
To and from school 


Now we are second- 
year pupils 

Do one’s own work by 

oneself 


Now we are third-year 


pupils 
Pleasant class 


May 


Children’s Day* 
Good friends 
Playing on a swing 


Children’s Day* 
Let’s play cheerfully 


Mommy 
Co-operation 


June 


Clean hands 
Good posture 
School lunch 


Robust body 
Play on a rainy day 


Day in commemora- 
tion of time 

Preventing Tooth De- 
cay Day 


July 


Food in summer 
Play in the water 
Picture diary 


Studying 
Soon the summer va- 
cation 


Rules of traffic 
Soon the summer va- 
cation 


September 


“Friends of Wild 
Geese”’ (a fable) 

Care of living animals 

Athletic 


Various duties 
Athletic meetf 


Recollections of sum- 
mer vacation 
Athletic meetf 


Helping parents 
Studying 


Class garden 
Class library 


Festivals 
Studying at home 


November 


My notebook 
“The Ant and the 
Dove’’ (a fable) 


“The False Prince’’ (a 
fable) 
Helping parents 


Helping parents 
Sesshu, the painter 


December 


Ryokan, the priest 
A pleasant New Year 


The bully 
New Year’s gift 


Recent events 
Reflections on this 
term 


January 


Guest 
Correct dress 


New Year was pleasant 
Good words 


Gentle heart 
My task 


The cheerful child 
Literary exercise** 


Play in winter 
Literary exercise** 


Children are open-air 
creatures 
Literary exercise** 


March 


The Dolls’ Festivalft 
Soon we shall be sec- 
ond-year pupils 


Soon we shall be third- 
year pupils 


Soon we shall be 
fourth-year pupils 


_ _* Children’s Day or Boys’ Day—May S. It is an old custom in Japanese families to raise a carp streamer or flag 
in May. Because the carp is a vigorous fish and is said to swim up waterfalls, it has become the symbol of a boy. 
t Mother’s Day: On this day, mothers are thanked. There is no Father’s Day in Japan. 
t Athletic meet: It is the custom in Japanese schools to hold an athletic meet in autumn. During the meet, pupils 
take part in games, dances, and athletic activities on the playground. Parents and villagers gather to appreciate 


them. 


§ Thank-Labor Day—November 23. This holiday occurs at rice-harvest time, and all the people celebrate it. 
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Fourth Year 


Fifth Year 


Sixth Year 


Being fourth-year pupils 
My growth 


Being fifth-year pupils 
Week to plant trees 


Being sixth-year pupils 
Let’s make a good pu- 
pils’ organization 


Mother’s Dayt 
One’s turn for sweeping 


Feast days 
Settling a quarrel 


Field trips 
All people be happy 


Ilygiene in the rainy 
season 
Being left out of a party 


Respect time 
Strong body and mind 


Gentle heart 
Facilities of the school 


In a bus 
Soon the summer vaca- 
tion 


Swimming rules 
Plan for summer vaca- 
tion 


Relieving a friend 
Plan for summer vaca- 
tion 


July 


Recollections of summer 
vacation 
Class garden 


Playing and studying 
Old People’s Day 


Freedom and responsi- 
bility 
Worshipping ancestors 


September 


Festivals 

The man who has ren- 
dered service to his 
native village 


Athletic 
Reading a book 


Sports spirit 
Let’s read biographies 


October 


Library 
Let’s thank the people 
who work 


Tomitaro Makino, 
the botanist 
History of the school 


People who contributed 
to the development 
of Japanese culture 

Thank-Labor Day§$ 


November 


Red Feather, White 
Feather|| 
Reflections on this term 


Recent events 
Reflections on this 
term 


People who contrib- 
uted to mankind 

Reflections on this 
term 


December 


This year I will do these 
things 
For the sake of the people 


Pleasant home 
In search of knowledge 


Mind and work 
Becoming Adults Day# 


Hideyo Noguchi and 
Sakichi ToyotaTT 
The man I respect 


Co-operation of boys 
and girls 


Bravery 
My merits and defects 


Soon we shall be fifth- 
year pupils 


Soon we shall be sixth- 
year pupils 


Let’s have hope 


March 


|| Red Feather, White Feather: Children take part in the Red Feather (or White Feather) movement to collect 
money for the poor at the end of the year. 

# Becoming Adults Day—January 15. Boys and girls who have become twenty years old are congratulated. 

** Literary exercise. It is a custom in Japanese schools to set aside a day for literary exercises during the third 
term. Children sing a song, play piano, or act out a drama before the parents in the school auditorium. 

tt Hideyo Noguchi was a famous physician who was educated in America. Sakichi Toyota invented a spinning 
machine. Both these men are admired by, and popular among, Japanese children. 

tt Dolls’ Festival: It is a Japanese custom to decorate dolls on March 3. It is a girls’ festival. 
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mentary and junior high schools prepared by the Committee for the 
Promotion of Education in the city of Suzuka, Japan, where the author 
was born and where many of his old friends serve as principals (12). 
Tables 3 and 4 show the subjects for moral education in the primary 
and the junior high schools in Suzuka. 


TABLE 4 


LIST OF SUBJECTS OF MORAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
SUZUKA CITY, MIE PREFECTURE 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


Being a middle-school 
pupil 

Economy and waste 

Courtesy in daily life 

School life and rules 


Being a second-year 
upil 
The cheerful class 
Maintenance of right 
personal opinions 
Reliance and generos- 
ity 


Being a senior 
Justice and bravery 
Association between 

men and women 
Bright hope 


Autumn for sports 
Let’s study hard 
People I respect 

My merits and defects 


Sportsmanship 

To live with taste 
Delight to work 

My personal problem 


Sports and life 
Good use of leisure 
Thanks and service 
Ideal and reality 


Your standpoint and 
my standpoint 

Parents and children 

Friendship 


Happy home life 

Rational way of think- 
ing 

Freedom and responsi- 


Myself and my country 

Dignity of human 
beings 

At the graduation 


bility 


The author does not think that these programs are particularly 
effective; they need to be improved at many points. The program 
for the elementary school includes too many subjects. It should be 
simplified, or the subjects should be reorganized in larger units. The 
program for the junior high school lacks system; subjects should be 
more closely related to one another. The author wishes to empha- 
size strongly that more materials, especially audio-visual materials, 
should be used to make the instruction vivid and effective. Discus- 
sion by the pupils themselves should be encouraged. 

In Japanese schools, teachers usually meet every month to discuss 
the improvement of the method of instruction of each subject in each 
school and in the school system. At these meetings the results being 


|_| | 
First 
Term 
Second 
Term 
Third 
Term 
| 
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achieved by moral instruction will be discussed. The teachers’ opin- 
ions will naturally be made known to the school board and its com- 
mittee of principals and teachers. Thus the program in Suzuka will 
be improved by the teachers’ valuable experience and study. The 
author, therefore, presents these lists as an example only. 


The new course of moral education in Japan began only a year or 
two ago. The results, therefore, are yet unknown. The course presents 
many problems. But if the reader has come to understand that a 
separate course of moral education is necessary in Japanese schools, 
the purpose of this article will be realized. 
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Book Reviews 


Administrative Relationships: A Casebook by Jack A. CULBERTSON, PAUL 
B. Jacosson, and THropore L. RELLER. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xiv-+508. 


During the past decade an air of freshness has come to pervade the 
practice and study of administration in education. New and improved pro- 
grams for the selection and training of administrators have been designed 
and put into action. The excellence of administrator action generated by 
these programs has vindicated the daring and ingenuity of those who have 
conducted these unique selection and training experiences. Contributions 
of new knowledge and the rebirth of some of the old have helped provide 
sophistication in research and an enriched body of knowledge long over- 
due in educational administration. This has all come to pass because of 
the vision of individuals and the financial encouragement of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. This textbook reflects the quality of a new era in 
school administration. 

The authors write that their book is a “product of the times in that it 
capitalizes on some of the new ideas that have been flowing into the 
stream of administrative thought during the 1950's.” Included in the 
stream are an interest in case-method instruction, in the evolving of 
theory in administration, in interdisciplinary excursions to broaden train- 
ing programs and to create a better understanding of the nature of edu- 
cational administration, and in human behavior as the prime orientation 
in the study of administration. 

In the treatment of these interests, the book departs from the typical 
textbook on administraion. The behavioral characteristics of various ad- 
ministrative relationships are demonstrated by case studies or situational 
descriptions. The cases are chosen to exemplify the complex nature of ad- 
ministrative practice; core concepts germane to administration are iden- 
tified and depicted in the setting of selected cases. The interrelatedness 
of theory and practice is graphically demonstrated first through the iden- 
tification of concepts resulting from analysis of cases and then through 
the interpretation of concepts reinforced with examples of practice drawn 
from the cases. 

For many readers the cases will have the delight found in a fictional 
adventure tale; other readers may experience some emotional discomfort as 
they imagine themselves in the administrative dilemmas depicted. Cer- 
tainly the realism ot these cases makes them effective instructional tools. 
Well aware of the teaching potentialities as well as the shortcomings of 
the case method, the authors provide ample discussion of the preparation 
and the use of cases, and their discussion demonstrates fairly the strengths 
and the limits of this method. 
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For the student of educational administration the book gives a concise 
picture of administrative processes as seen by the social scientist, the 
political scientist, and the educator. The picture is unique in that it focuses 
primarily on human behavior in the context of leadership and follower- 
ship—behavior geared to the administrator’s role in communicating, in 
administering change, in building morale, and in decision-making. The 
concepts on process are presented at a level of clarity that is a notch 
above such delineations of function as “POSDCoRB.” The concepts reflect 
the authors’ concern for thoughtful consideration as a requisite in admin- 
istrative action. Sophisticated treatment of concepts in administration is 
assured through extensive research and authoritative documentation. The 
comprehensive annotated bibliography demonstrates the relevance of many 
disciplines to educational administration. 

If any criticism of the text is to be made, it must stem from the dis- 
cussion of administrative processes in the closing chapters. Administra- 
tion tends to be viewed simply as decision-making and the resolution of 
interpersonal conflict. Certainly this view is well accepted, but there is 
also a social-psychological orientation that could be considered as an 
extension of this view to include the social nature of the setting in which 
decisions are made. The authors’ limited focus in orienting to a definition 
of administration tends to be inconsistent with the comprehensive treat- 
ment given to vital aspects of administrative behavior. 

The closing chapters emphasize a psychological and somewhat thera- 
peutic bent, especially in regard to the administrator’s emotions in deci- 
sion-making. Prescriptions of administrative behavior are offered, though 
they are stated as suggestions only. Still these chapters do depict graphi- 
cally crucial aspects of administration, trace the life lines of successful 
administrator performance, and illustrate these essential features through 
reference to cases. The treatise on administration is made plausible when 
depicted in terms of the situational realities exemplified in the case. Case 


references also vividly substantiate the intrinsic compatibility of theory 
and fact. 


The study of administration has become more than hearsay. Contribu- 
tions like this one help assure the future of the newborn respectability of 
educational administration. The authors are well known for the personal 
and professional contributions they have made to education. In this book 
they continue to play no small part in the enrichment of the educational 
profession. 

ConrRAD BrRINER 

University of Chicago 
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Studies Series. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1961 (revised). Pp. viii+632. $5.20. 

Sterling, Edna L., and Others. English Is Our Language: Book 7, pp. x+382, 
$3.28; Book 8, pp. x+414, $3.36. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1961 (sec- 
ond edition). 

Thomas, Richard. Metalsmithing for the Artist-Craftsman. Philadelphia 39: 
Chilton Co., 1960. Pp. x+174. $7.50. 


Pamphlets 


Beery, John R. Professional Preparation and Effectiveness of Beginning Teach- 
ers. Coral Gables, Florida: Graphic Arts Press, University of Miami, 1960. 
Pp. x+84. 

Better Bulletin Board Displays. Prepared by J. Preston Lockridge. Bridges for 
Ideas, No. 11. Austin 12: Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, 1961. Pp. 62. $2.00. 

Boardsmanship: A Guide for the School Board Member (1961 edition). Edited 
by H. Thomas James. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi+102. $3.00. 

Central Institute of Education Publications: No. 38, A Report on the Con- 
struction and Standardisation of a Verbal Group Test of Intelligence (13+), 
pp. 20; No. 43, Education of the Young Child by Mariam Koshy, pp. iv+34; 
No. 44, Children’s Reactions to Frustration by Udai Pareek, pp. 88. Delhi 6, 
India: Central Institute of Education, 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


(A department of the University of Chicago) 


Offers resident accommodations at nominal rates to visiting American 
and foreign educators—and to others on professional visits to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE is also available for small or large con- 
ference groups which require meeting space and food service. 


The House is open twelve months of the year. 


For details write to: 


THE Director 

INTERNATIONAL HousE 

1414 East 59th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois (FAirfax 4-8200) 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

A. J. FOY CROSS and IRENE F. CYPHER 
Here is a practical, comprehensive, and up-to-date new text in a field of rapidly 
growing importance. The authors present the characteristics of all types of audio 
and visual aids and carefully describe the ways in which they may be used in a wide 
variety of teaching situations. 
Included are discussions of TV and other mass media of instruction, recommenda- 
tions for equipment, suggestions for instructional programs, criteria for the selec- 
tion of materials, plans for equipping buildings, and a classified directory with 
addresses giving sources of A-V materials. 
May, 1961 500 pages $7.25 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
FREDERICK C. GRUBER 

This book is intended to provide the student preparing to teach with a background 
against which he can formulate his own theories and practices. It is directed at the 
student who is relatively unfamiliar with philosophy as a formal discipline or with 
the history of educational thought. 

It is hoped that this presentation will enable the student to approach the problems 
of education today in a thoughtful, consistent, and systematic way. 

April, 1961 336 pages $5.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY . 432 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Educating 
Gifted Children 


Completely revised and greatly 
enlarged edition 


By Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. 
Havighurst. A clear and up-to-date pic- 
ture of the work now being done with 
gifted children, including: the nature 
of giftedness; objectives of educating 
gifted children; devices for enrichment; 
teaching creative thinking; developing 
non-intellectual talents; administrative 
problems; handling of genius; and many 
others. Full discussion of illustrative 
programs for elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. $5.00 


Sequential 
Development of 
Reading Abilities 


Edited by Helen M. Robinson. The pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-third Annual 
Reading Conference—discusses 
quence in teaching reading from the 
primary grades through a junior- 
college level. Paper $3.50 


Development in and 
Through Reading 


Edited by Paul A. Witty. Pt. I of 60th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

Cloth $5.00 Paper $4.25 


Forces Influencing 


FOR YOUR 


PERMANENT LIBRARY 


Tue University oF CuicaGo Press 
has made special arrangements for 
subscribers to have their issues 
of this journal bound in an Au- 
thorized Binding. Durable and 
decorative, crafted to rigid speci- 
fications, these bound volumes are 
an inexpensive asset to any insti- 
tutional library, office, or home. 


Four issues of Scnoot Review, 
March through December, in the 
best grade of brown, washable 
buckram, stamped on the spine 
with the title, volume, year, and 
the University crest, including 
your name on the front cover, 
cost $4.45. 


BouNnD VOLUMES are returned to 
you prepaid approximately 30 
days after receipt of your issues. 
Send the order form below with 
your shipment of journals. Full 
remittance must accompany order. 
Ship your order and journals via 
parcel post directly to PuBLisHErs’ 
AUTHORIZED BinpDERY SERVICE, 
Lrp., 430 West Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 


American Please bind 
Education Scnoot Review. 


Edited by Ralph W. Tyler. Pt. II of 60th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the ae ¢ journals with my re 
Study of Education. mittance of $ 

Cloth $4.50 Paper $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue - Chicago 37, Illinois 
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jom RANDOM HOUSE 


Teaching English in High School 


by Abraham Bernstein, Brooklyn College 


An outstanding new text for the beginning teacher of English or the experienced teacher who 
desires to benefit from recently available materials on the methods of teaching English. Case 
studies demonstrate how the teacher can capitalize on the interaction of the learner and material to 
aid the adolescent in establishing a sound basis for his future studies. Material is presented on 
such subjects as questioning and discussion techniques, lesson planning, and the use of curriculum 
materials in classroom control. The approach is a practical one, concerned with problems faced 
every day by teachers, but at the same time reaffirming the importance of English in the high 
school curriculum. Summer, 1961. Approx. 528 pages. About $6.00 text. 


American Education 
FACTS, FANCIES AND FOLKLORE 


by Raymond P. Ha rr iS, Director of Secondary Education, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


An experienced teacher discusses our schools simply, directly and realistically, and dispels 
many current ‘‘myths’’ created by recent attacks on education. 
Summer, 1961. Approx. 350 pages. About $5.00 ¢ext. 


Language and the Discovery of Reality 
by Joseph Church 


POREWORD BY ROBERT B. MAC LEOD 


An exciting new text in which the author describes the way in which the individual learns 
language and the changes in perception and thinking that accompany the process. 
Spring, 1961. 270 pages. $4.00 rext. 


With this book the author pays tribute to Vassar College on the occasion of its centennial. 


RANDOM HOUSE - The College Department + 501 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 22 


Random House + The College Department 501 Madrson Avenue+ New York 22 
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a personal copy on your desk... 
the mark of the ‘‘pro’’ in education! 


The Journal 


of Educational Research 


For 40 years devoted to the scientific study of teaching and 


training. Now even bigger and better—with a new monthly 


digest of “What’s New in Educational Research”. 


You can save up to $8 by subscribing now! 


The Journal of Educational Research 


Dembar Publications + Box 1605, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Please enter my subscription before your rates go up. 
You save as much as $8 [) NEW [] RENEWAL [1 YEAR [) 2 YEARS 
when you sign up now 
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In future issues of 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Bruce J. Bropie and his associates present the results of extensive 
research on the role of the teacher and the choice of teaching 
as an occupation. 


G. SannuEza reports a study of the attitudes of Swedish high- 
school students toward their curriculum. 


Rosert J. Havicnurst looks at the increasing urbanization of 
the USA and suggests that the social-class composition of 
the high school is the key to the rehabilitation of cities. 


Donatp Erickson examines the relationship of non-public schools 
to American society, past and present. 


Patrick J. GrorF analyzes a large group of standardized English 
tests in terms of items on the parts of speech. 


Marspen G. Wacner, M.D., discusses school health programs 
from the physician’s point of view. 


ABRAHAM KRrEuSLER reveals that in the USSR, as in the USA, the 
teaching of foreign languages is undergoing major change. 


KennETH D. Benne presents an essay review of Herbert Thelen’s 
Education and the Human Quest. 
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